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I'm one in a million. 


Everyday nearly 1,000,000 Americans earn their living helping GM build 


and sell cars in the United States. I'm one of them. My name is Blake Wilson and I'm a 


body shop welder at the Corvette plant in Bowling Green, Kentucky. To me and my 


family, it's the most important job in America. 
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The big story isn’t our new web site. 


IT’S THE NEW THINKING 

YOU’LL FIND THERE. 
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Health 
Questions? 

— patients can ask 
our medical team 
for help in finding 


Partnership 
for Prescription 
Assistance 

— we’re helping 
Americans in need 
gef free or nearly 
free medicines. 






lnnovation.org 

— learn how 
research and 
developmenf of 
new medicines is 
k saving lives. 
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Hurricane 

Relief 


■ our member 
companies have 
donated more 
than $120 million to 
Hurricane Katrina 
relief efforts. 






Healthcare Now 

- our weekly radio 
series is reaching 
15 million listeners 
nationwide with 
important information i 
on health and J 
medicines. 
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New DTC 
Guidelines 

— we want our advertising 
to better educate 
patients about the risks, 

. as well as the benefits, j 
* of new medicines. * 


New Thinking. New Programs. New Leadership. We’re not just launching our new web site, we re 
launching a new way of doing business. Learn about the Partnership for Prescription Assistance, 
PhRMA’s new DTC guidelines, lnnovation.org, our Healthcare Now radio series, Buysafedrugs.info 
and much more. Discover what’s new at www.phrma.org y en espanol en www.phrma.org/espanol. 
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Clinton Revisionism 


L ast week, former President Bill 
Clinton told his staffer-turned-ABC 
talking head George Stephanopoulos 
that the U.S. government had “no evi¬ 
dence that there was any weapons of 
mass destruction [in Iraq].” And Clinton 
has the gall to accuse Bush of lying? 

Here’s Clinton on July 22, 2003, on 
Larry King Live : “When I left office, 
there was a substantial amount of biolog¬ 
ical and chemical material unaccounted 
for.” And in October 2003, some six 
months after the war ended, Portuguese 
prime minister Jose Manuel Durao Bar- 
roso discussed WMD with Clinton. Said 
Barroso: “When Clinton was here 
recently he told me he was absolutely 
convinced, given his years in the White 
House and the access to privileged infor¬ 
mation which he had, that Iraq pos¬ 
sessed weapons of mass destruction until 
the end of the Saddam regime.” 

Details, details. In an interview last 
month with Wolf Blitzer, Clinton said of 


the Iraq war: “I never thought it had 
much to do with the war on terror.” 
Come again? In a speech on February 
17, 1998, Clinton warned of threats from 
an “unholy axis” of terrorists and rogue 
states, and declared: “There is no more 
clear example of this threat than Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq.” 

Later that spring came this passage 
from the Clinton administration’s 
indictment of Osama bin Laden: “A1 
Qaeda reached an understanding with 
the government of Iraq that al Qaeda 
would not work against that government 
and that on particular projects, specifi¬ 
cally including weapons development, al 
Qaeda would work cooperatively with 
the government of Iraq.” 

That summer, no fewer than six 
senior Clinton officials accused Iraq of 
providing chemical weapons expertise to 
al Qaeda in Sudan. It was this collabora¬ 
tion that administration officials cited to 
justify the destruction of the al Shifa 


pharmaceutical plant in Sudan. Sandy 
Berger, Clinton’s national security ad¬ 
viser, wrote in the Washington Times that 
the administration had “information 
linking bin Laden to the Sudanese 
regime and to the al Shifa plant.” 

Berger continued: “We had physical 
evidence indicating that al Shifa was the 
site of chemical weapons activity,” allow¬ 
ing that al Shifa might have been a dual- 
use facility. “Other products were made 
at al Shifa. But we have seen such dual- 
use plants before—in Iraq. And, indeed, 
we have information that Iraq has assist¬ 
ed chemical weapons activity in Sudan.” 

Clinton’s revisionism is hardly sur¬ 
prising. He has his wife’s future in an 
increasingly antiwar Democratic party 
to worry about. But the next time 
Stephanopoulos hosts his old boss, we’d 
like to see him ask about al Shifa and the 
Iraqi collaboration with al Qaeda that 
the Clinton administration once claimed 
took place at the plant. ♦ 


Harvard’s Principles 

H ow does Harvard Law School dean 
Elena Kagan feel about the federal 
government’s ban on gays in the mili¬ 
tary? “I abhor” such discrimination, she 
announced back in October 2003. It is 
“repugnant,” a “moral injustice of the 
first order,” even. Therefore—moral 
injustices of the first order being the sort 
of thing Harvard frowns on—Kagan has 
throughout her deanship enforced the 
law school’s 26-year-old ban on coopera¬ 
tion with recruiters from employers who 
exclude homosexuals. Except as regards 
the Pentagon. 

There’s this federal law called the 
Solomon Amendment, see. And under 
that law, an institution that “prohibits or 
in effect prevents” Defense Department 
recruitment efforts on its campus there¬ 
by forfeits eligibility for federal funding. 
Meaning that Kagan’s refusal to com¬ 


promise her convictions threatens to 
cost Harvard somewhere between $400 
and $500 million in federal research 
grants each year. Meaning that, come to 
think of it, there are worse things in life 
than moral injustice, aren’t there? 

In an email to the “HLS Commu¬ 
nity” last week, Dean Kagan explained 
“how much I regret making this excep¬ 
tion.” And she continues to believe that 
Pentagon hiring policies are “deeply 
wrong.” But hey, there was money 
involved. And Harvard University— 
which has to limp along on total assets of 
barely $60 billion—obviously can’t 
afford to start taking its own righteous¬ 
ness that seriously, now, can it? ♦ 

Edwards on Earmarks 

W ith the media’s eye on Hillary 
Clinton’s presumed quest for the 
2008 Democratic nod, John Edwards 


saw in Hurricane Katrina an opportuni¬ 
ty to resuscitate his political fortunes. 
Speaking before the D.C.-based Center 
for American Progress last week, 
Edwards hit Bush for pursuing policies 
that hurt “the least of us and the most 
vulnerable.” He even accused Bush of 
turning a blind eye to congressional 
pork-barrel spending, saying Bush 
“never met an earmark he wouldn’t ap¬ 
prove.” Edwards must be taking a cue 
from John Kerry, who was famously for 
the $87 billion for our troops before he 
was against it. In 2003, presidential can¬ 
didate Edwards told Iowa voters that he 
wasn’t a fan of earmarks but there wasn’t 
much he could do about it. 

Because his colleagues slipped pork 
items into large appropriations bills, he 
claimed, “it’s almost impossible to know 
what you’re voting on.” But that wasn’t 
true. Any member of his staff could easi¬ 
ly have identified hundreds of pork 
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items, including those earmarked for 
North Carolina. Edwards also opposed 
many amendments sponsored by Sena¬ 
tor John McCain that would have 
stripped pork from appropriations 
bills. One would have used the savings 
for veterans claims adjudication. An¬ 
other would have eliminated a $2 mil¬ 
lion earmark (on top of the $1.5 million 
earmarked the previous year) to refur¬ 
bish a statue of Vulcan, God of Fire and 
Iron, in Birmingham, Alabama. Today, 
McCain and Senator Tom Coburn of 
Oklahoma are trying to get senators to 
forswear pork projects to help offset Kat¬ 
rina’s reconstruction costs. If anyone 
believes a Senator Edwards would now 
be supporting them, The Scrapbook 
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has a $223 million “bridge to nowhere” 
to sell you in rural Alaska. ♦ 

Eugene Explains It All 

A fine moment in explanatory jour- 
talism, from Eugene Robinson’s 
Sept. 20 Washington Post column: 

“I’m a print-media guy to the bone, 
but I have to give props to the way my 
colleagues in television have covered 
Hurricane Katrina and the devastation 
of New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. 
(Note to Tom [Brokaw] and Dan 
[Rather]: ‘Props’ is a good thing.)” 

Eugene, baby, talk to the hand! That 
slang is so 10 years ago—get over your 
bad self now. ♦ 


Scrapbook 


Simon Wiesenthal, 
1908-2005 _ 

T he death of Simon Wiesenthal, full 
of age and honors, is not a tragedy. 
But it was the central tragedy of the 
20th century, the Holocaust, which 
transfigured his life, and made his 
name indelible in history’s account 
book. 

Wiesenthal had barely survived the 
German death camps, and was well into 
middle age, when he founded a “docu¬ 
mentation center” in his native Austria 
to track down Nazi war criminals and 
bring them to trial. At a time when 
Europe had barely recovered from the 
shock of the war, and the past was 
already being distorted and obscured, 
Wiesenthal took it upon himself to seek 
neither “closure” nor some transcen¬ 
dent meaning in Treblinka and 
Auschwitz, but to express the outrage of 
civilization by pursuing truth and jus¬ 
tice. As Walter Berns wrote in 1979, 
“Wiesenthal allows us to see that it is 
right, morally right, to be angry with 
criminals and to express that anger 
publicly, officially, and in an appropri¬ 
ate manner.” 

Wiesenthal’s name became synony¬ 
mous with holding war criminals to 
account, but in the realm of retributive 
justice, two guiding principles made 
him unique. First, he did not believe in 
collective punishment—Germans who 
did the right thing deserved recogni¬ 
tion—and he insisted on documentary 
evidence for accusations. In a world in 
which crimes against humanity are 
charged every day, and often on the 
basis of competing ideology, he personi¬ 
fied the standard for justice, not 
revenge. 

As Simon Wiesenthal knew, the 
Holocaust happened to the Jews; but 
war crimes and genocide—from Ar¬ 
menia to Rwanda—are shameful chap¬ 
ters in the history of the world, which 
cannot be forgotten, concealed, or 
excused. ♦ 
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Casual 


Santayana’s Chair 


I have been reading, with 
immense pleasure, the first four 
volumes of The Letters of George 
Santayana in the handsome edi¬ 
tion published by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Press. I read 
them with my first cup of tea before 
breakfast, usually in short takes, 
between ten and twenty pages at a go. 
They give my day a bit of tone, elevat¬ 
ing me just a touch above the torrent 
of mundanities that are to follow. 

The letters thus far published are 
from 1868 to 1932—Santayana’s birth 
and death dates are 1863 and 
1952—and four more volumes 
are planned. Santayana’s prose 
was richly aphoristic and as ele¬ 
gantly cadenced as his name. 

He was one of those sensible 
people who, to save time, 
became extremely smart when 
young. The level and ratio per 
page of amusing, often profound 
observations is impressively high. 
On a fellowship studying in Ger¬ 
many, he notes the utter incapacity of 
Germans for boredom, which to me 
explains a lot. 

No one was more happily detached 
than Santayana. At 48, he had finally 
come into enough money to flee, with 
unalloyed delight, his job in the phi¬ 
losophy department at Harvard. He 
lived out his days alone (“I find soli¬ 
tude the best company”), in various 
temporary quarters in Europe (“To 
me, it seems a dreadful indignity to 
have a soul controlled by geogra¬ 
phy”). A victim of what he called “the 
contemplative disease,” he wished to 
observe the world and as clearly as 
possible, which, he understood, is 
finally not all that clearly. “My philos¬ 
ophy,” he wrote, “has always been 
that disillusion is the only safe foun¬ 
dation for happiness.” 

Reading along one morning, I came 
across the following passage in a letter 


to Santayana’s wealthy Harvard class¬ 
mate, Charles Augustus Strong, who 
allowed him a room and the use of his 
apartment when in Paris: “I have 
bought an arm chair—blue and grey 
striped velour, walnut frame, warrant¬ 
ed genuine Directoire [made, that is, 
between 1795 and 1800]—which suits 
me very well for writing (although 
most people would find it too low). It 

doesn’t jar 
with the oth¬ 
er furniture, 
I think, but 
it can 
always be 
relegated to 
the petit- 
salon if you 
think it de 
trop.” 



Darren Gyg/ 


Sometime in the middle 1960s I 
had written a review of a number of 
reissues of Santayana’s books for the 
New Republic. Not long after, I 
received a letter from Austria, on 
chambray-blue stationery, from a man 
with a Dutch-sounding name. He 
announced that he was one of San¬ 
tayana’s last students at Harvard and 
was in possession of an armchair that 
once belonged to his professor and 
wondered if I might like to have it. 

I wrote back to say that I would be 
honored to have Santayana’s arm¬ 
chair, and that I hoped that my corre¬ 
spondent would allow me to pay 
whatever shipping charges were 
entailed in sending it to Chicago. Not 
only would he allow me to pay for 
shipping, he revealed, but he also 
wanted $800 as the purchase price for 


the chair. At the time eight hundred 
dollars was rather a big ticket, at least 
for me, and then doubt crept in: How 
could I know the chair really 
belonged to Santayana? Maybe this 
man sold lots of Santayana—and per¬ 
haps not a few Henry Adams and 
Mark Twain—armchairs to culture- 
gullible Americans. 

Thanks to the MIT edition of San¬ 
tayana’s letters, I now know that my 
correspondent, a man named Andrew 
Joseph Onderdonk who was a Wall 
Street lawyer and expert in interna¬ 
tional law, was offering me the real 
goods. With World War I about to 
break out, Santayana, hoping to light¬ 
en the load of the small number of his 
possessions in Strong’s Paris apart¬ 
ment, wrote to Strong, “Onderdonk 
writes that he will be glad to relieve 
me of the chair.” 

Santayana writes to Strong that 
Onderdonk is among those former 
students who, after a few years “in the 
world,” seem “to have no intellectual 
interests or clearness left.” He notes 
that his mother is “a Viennese Jewess 
of sixty, very flirtatious and friendly 
but a good soul.” A sister is men¬ 
tioned. Onderdonk visits Santayana 
from time to time in Paris. Elsewhere 
he writes that Onderdonk has grown 
“so fat that he can’t open his eyes.” 
Yet Onderdonk wrote Santayana’s 
will, and was, briefly, his literary 
executor. 

Whether Onderdonk, like San¬ 
tayana, remained a bachelor I do not 
know. Considering that he was a Jew, 
his shoring up in Vienna seems an 
odd fact. One assumes that he didn’t 
remain there during the Nazi era. 
Where, through that period, did he 
store Santayana’s chair? Having grad¬ 
uated Harvard in 1910, he must have 
been in his late seventies when he 
offered to sell me the chair. Was he 
broke? By 1966 what condition was 
the chair in? And where is it now? 

But for $800 (plus shipping) and a 
want of faith in my fellow man, I could 
be sitting in George Santayana’s arm¬ 
chair, and writing, I somehow feel, 
much better than I do now. 

Joseph Epstein 
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State of the Revolution 


A ndrew Ferguson’s criticism of the 
supposed conservative revolution that 
petered out before it ever began a decade 
ago is harsh but quite accurate (“Sym¬ 
posium: Older & Wiser?” Sept. 19). 

Ferguson is nothing if not subtle, and 
I had this funny feeling as I read the 
piece that he realizes the pachydermous 
“Rambo” (i.e., Newt Gingrich) portrayed 
on The Weekly Standard’s cover 10 
years ago celebrating the Republican 
takeover of Congress is now just a sad 
reminder of what might have been. 

When the only powerful speeches at 
the 2004 GOP convention were delivered 
by a moderate-to-left Austrian body¬ 
builder and a Democrat , it seems that 
conservatives are just going through the 
motions when they talk about the “sig¬ 
nificance” of the Republican victory last 
year. But I do have one question for Fer¬ 
guson: What does he think he accom¬ 
plished in his piece with his statement of 
the obvious regarding the narcissism that 
permeates the blogosphere, other than 
sounding like those in the “traditional” 
liberal media who are resentful that 
someone else is hogging their time in 
front of the mirror? 

Tom Masciantonio 
Philadelphia, PA 

U nlike Andrew Ferguson, I have 
found some good blogs, but the 
state of conservative TV and radio is 
depressing. I am convinced, for instance, 
that Sean Hannity, who I take to be well- 
meaning, is unable to produce a cogent 
argument in his favor about anything. It 
reminds me of Monty Python’s Argu¬ 
ment Clinic, in which the client says 
argument is a logical series of statements 
intended to establish a proposition rather 
than the automatic gainsaying of what 
the other person says. Hannity declares 
liberals wrong and shakes his head that 
they cannot see the weaknesses of their 
stances. If only he had an argument to 
support his own position . . . 

Scott Schuler 
Odenton, MD 


Newer Orleans 


B orn and raised in uptown New 
Orleans, I hurried to read Matt 


Correspondence 


Labash’s “Notes from Under Water” 
(Sept. 19), and I was heartened to find 
this: “It has occurred to many New 
Orleanians I talk to that if in fact the city 
is rebuilt, maybe this time it’ll be done 
right.” 

I hope his words reach my own 
friends and relatives, now scattered 
throughout the South, who are yearning 
for and planning their own return. 

I cannot be sure, though. During the 
decades since I left, I’ve watched my 
charming hometown decay. Crime, cor¬ 
ruption, dismal schools, poverty, and pot¬ 
holes and trash in the streets seemed to 
draw little attention in what everyone 
liked to call “the Big Easy, the City that 
Care Forgot.” 


woman or a woman and a woman or a 
man and a man or whatever.” 

Whatever what, Rev. Edgar? A goat? 
A brother and a sister (or better yet, two 
sisters or two brothers)? NAMBLA? To 
those of us who are disgusted with the 
direction many Protestant churches are 
taking regarding moral virtue (and it 
goes way beyond homosexuality), the 
attitude of these churches seems to be 
just that— “whatever.” It is why pews are 
emptying in those churches, and filling 
in others. 

David Cruthers 
Groton Long Point, CT 

Pass the Malaise? 





III' 
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If New Orleans did not take care of 
itself when it was not under water, how 
could it have been expected to save itself 
from this disaster? Can a new New 
Orleans turn from self-indulgence to self¬ 
responsibility? How I hope Matt Labash 
is right. 

Manon McKinnon 
Falls Church, VA 


Whatever, Dude 


I n Mark D. Tooley’s “Three Cheers for 
the Syrians” (Aug. 29), National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches general secretary Rev. 
Bob Edgar is quoted as saying: “I sup¬ 
port more than marriage the love 
between two people, and I don’t differen¬ 
tiate whether it is between a man and a 


I N “When Pointing Fingers ...” (Sept. 

19), John J. Dilulio Jr. writes that a key 
lesson from the Hurricane Katrina expe¬ 
rience is that running (and controlling) 
the federal government successfully has 
become just too big a job for this or any 
president. I haven’t heard such defeatism 
about the powerlessness of the office of 
president since . . . well, the Carter years. 

Kevin Bruns 
PotomacMD 


Sorting Out the Shoots 

T erry Eastland’s tribute to the late 
Chief Justice Rehnquist (“Farewell 
to the Chief,” Sept. 19) begins with this 
observation: “In The Federalist , James 
Madison observed that judges are ‘shoots 
from the executive stock.’ With this 
phrase, Madison was making a point 
about where, in a government of separat¬ 
ed powers, judges come from; and of 
course, the answer is the executive, since 
the Constitution plainly sets forth that it 
is the president who has the authority to 
select judges.” From this, Eastland con¬ 
cludes that because “judges are shoots 
from the executive stock only , ... a pres¬ 
ident can try, through his ‘shoots,’ to 
alter the jurisprudential direction of the 
courts—the Supreme Court included.” 

The problem with this attempted 
truism, though, is that Madison’s 
metaphor of “shoots from the executive 
stock” can plausibly, and more interest¬ 
ingly, be read as referring not to the pres¬ 
idential appointment of judges, but to 
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Correspondence 


the conceptual relationship between the 
executive and judicial powers. 

After all, many early discussions of sep¬ 
aration of powers, including Locke’s, 
assumed that the judiciary was just part of 
the executive, in that judges, like the exec¬ 
utive as a whole, were charged with 
enforcing in particular cases the laws 
enacted by the legislative branch. Part of 
the genius of American constitutionalism, 
already apparent in The Federalist , was to 
meld a bit of Locke with a bit of Mon¬ 
tesquieu and a lot of common law, and to 
come to recognize that the judiciary, 
though a “shoot” from the “executive 
stock,” nevertheless possessed a vital and 
distinct role, and required institutional 
independence to fulfill that role. 

The best role the president can play is 
not to try, by his own exercise of sheer 
will, to “alter the jurisprudential direction 
of the courts,” but rather, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to nurture a 
judiciary that is, as any good shoot should 
be, hardy and robust—and capable, in its 
own growth, of surprising us all. 

Perry Dane 
Camden, NJ 

Spot On 

T he Bush administration should 
listen to Christopher Hitchens, who 
in “A War to Be Proud Of” (Sept. 5 / 
Sept. 12) shines light on the failure of the 
administration to communicate continu¬ 
ally the gravity of the Iraq war and to 
conquer the ensuing political battle. 
Hitchens also provides readers with a 
clear and concise list of positive conse¬ 
quences of the Iraq war. 

As Hitchens rightly suggests, if the 
citizens of the world truly understood 
what was and continues to be at stake, 
the political front of the war against ter¬ 
ror would face a remarkably different 
horizon. 

Zachary A. Davis 
Lexington, KY 


How ’Bout Demo-Bombs? 

R ichard B. Frank’s “Why Truman 
Dropped the Bomb” (Aug. 8) cer¬ 
tainly lends support for Truman’s deci¬ 
sion to drop the bomb. Taken at face val¬ 
ue, a reader would reasonably conclude 
that the intercepted documents left the 
United States with little choice. One 
should keep in mind, however, that the 
fact that the Japanese were seeking an 
end to hostilities is a tacit admission that 
they were going to lose. Additionally, 
there are good reasons to believe that a 
demonstration could have accomplished 
the same result as the two bombs. 

The official reason for not offering a 
demonstration was that we had only two 
bombs, and we could not risk a dud. 
Accepting the first part of that claim, I 
think the second is open to challenge. I 
see no problem had we invited top Japan¬ 
ese diplomats and nuclear physicists to 
view the film of the Trinity experiment 
and to allow them to visit the site with 
Geiger counters. Should they still not be 
convinced, then a demo would follow. 

As a former member of the Manhat¬ 
tan Project, I know that we could easily 
afford some duds, and we would only 
need one success. If the Japanese 
remained unconvinced after a successful 
demo, then we could proceed as we did. 
The onus of dropping the bombs on 
innocent civilians would then be on their 
shoulders, not ours. 

Byron Arison 
Watchung, NJ 

Richard B. Frank responds: The 
information we now possess on the reac¬ 
tion of Japanese leaders to Hiroshima 
convinces me that even Mr. Arison’s 
thoughtfully refined demonstration plan 
would not have worked. When the Unit¬ 
ed States announced that an atomic 
bomb had destroyed Hiroshima, Japan¬ 
ese militarists instantly erected not one 
but two lines of defense. The first was 


that, whatever destroyed Hiroshima, it 
was not an atomic bomb, or at least that 
fact would not be conceded until there 
was an investigation. 

Consequently, the Japanese dis¬ 
patched an investigation team including 
the great Japanese physicist Dr. Nishina 
Yoshio. But Admiral Toyoda Soemu, the 
operational head of the Imperial Navy, 
also immediately articulated a second 
line of defense. Toyoda pronounced that 
even if the United States had destroyed 
Hiroshima with an atomic weapon, the 
United States could not have that many 
of them, or they would not be that pow¬ 
erful, or the United States would be dis¬ 
suaded from using them by international 
pressure. 

Ironically, Japan’s own nuclear pro¬ 
gram explains this reaction. That pro¬ 
gram did not give them a weapon, but it 
did provide insight to the top levels of 
Japan’s leadership on just how incredibly 
difficult it was to produce fissionable 
material in quantity. From what we 
know now, the Japanese reaction to a 
demonstration almost certainly would 
have been to demand a series of detona¬ 
tions to disprove Toyoda’s argument. 

This would have called the U.S. bluff 
since there were not that many bombs 
(nine between August 6 and November 
1) and substantial intervals between 
when each would become available. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese could effectuate 
countermeasures, like moving Allied 
POWs and civilian internees into cities. 

• • • 
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Back to Basics 


G eorge W. Bush was reelected almost a year ago with 
more than 62 million votes—the most ever cast for 
a presidential candidate. Bush won 51 percent of 
the vote—the first presidential candidate to win an absolute 
majority of the popular vote since 1988. Bush’s agenda for 
his second term was straightforward: He would lead us 
toward victory in the war on terror. He would move the fed¬ 
eral courts in the direction of constitutionalism and 
restraint. He would preserve and extend the economic 
growth, spurred by tax cuts, of the last couple of years of his 
first term. 

Since Inauguration Day, the administration has had its 
troubles. Iraq, despite the extraordinary January 30 elec¬ 
tions, remains unstable and insecure. Elsewhere in the war 
on terror, we have pursued fruitless negotiations with Iran; 
we have trumpeted as a success a meaningless, Clintonian 
deal with North Korea; and we have continued to fail to 
rebuild our military and our intelligence capabilities so they 
are commensurate to the tasks we face. At home, the admin¬ 
istration devoted six months to a misbegotten effort to 
reform Social Security. 

Oh well. All of this is water over the levee, so to speak. 
The good news is that Bush is poised to rebound by getting 
back to basics, and getting back to a core, winning agenda. 

In Iraq, the administration has increased troop 
strength, and the military has been allowed to begin fight¬ 
ing a proper counterinsurgency. The offensive against the 
terrorists in northwestern and western Iraq seems to be 
going well, and, as the Washington Post acknowledged in a 
September 22 headline, “Bit by Bit, Iraq’s Army and Police 
Force Show Signs of Progress.” The Post’s reporting makes 
clear that such progress will depend on a continued robust 
American troop presence, and on continued Iraqi confi¬ 
dence in that presence. 

In this regard, the administration’s commitment to 
adding newly trained Iraqi troops to our own, rather than 
viewing them as immediate replacements, and the presi¬ 
dent’s stifling of foolish Rumsfeldian talk of an American 
drawdown, has been helpful. As the president reiterated 
last Thursday, “the only way the terrorists can win is if we 
lose our nerve and abandon the mission.” And, he added, 
“that’s not going to happen on my watch.” Meanwhile, the 
political process in Iraq continues to move ahead toward 
the October 15 constitutional vote. 

With respect to the economic agenda, Social Security 


reform is now dead. This clears the way for a focus on eco¬ 
nomic growth, and on tax cuts. The administration will cor¬ 
rectly insist that the budget reconciliation bill include an 
extension of the capital gains and dividend tax cuts. In the 
face of what will likely be a slowing economy in 2006, and in 
light of the success of these supply-side tax cuts (4 percent 
growth over the last two years, and a 15 percent increase in 
tax revenues last year, the largest ever annual increase in fed¬ 
eral revenues), the administration needs to insist on these 
cuts, and move as quickly as possible to make the other tax 
cuts permanent. 

It might also get serious about spending restraint. 
Instead of bridling at constructive suggestions from friends 
on the Hill ranging from Indiana’s Mike Pence, leader of the 
House conservatives, to Arizona’s John McCain in the Sen¬ 
ate, the president should take the lead in making budget rec¬ 
onciliation an occasion for spending rescissions and reduc¬ 
tions. For instance, given the Katrina costs, why not delay 
for at least a year the introduction of the swollen and 
unwieldy Medicaid prescription drug benefit passed by 
Congress in 2003? 

As for the courts, the Roberts nomination has been a 
success, substantively and politically. There will be more of 
a fight over the O’Connor seat, true, but it will be a win¬ 
ning fight. And there are plenty of outstanding candidates. 
Michael McConnell is as widely respected a constitutional 
scholar as Roberts was a litigator, and had bipartisan sup¬ 
port when he was elevated to the 10th Circuit in 2002. 
There are other distinguished appellate judges like Alice 
Batchelder of the 6th Circuit, Edith Jones of the 5th, and 
Michael Luttig of the 4th. There are first-rate U.S. District 
Court judges like Lee Rosenthal in Houston, who would 
have the advantage of bringing real-world judicial trial 
experience to the High Court. Or the president could 
choose to replace Justice O’Connor, formerly of the Ari¬ 
zona court, with another state court judge like the highly 
regarded Maura Corrigan of the Michigan Supreme Court. 
There are others. 

Ronald Reagan used to say that the right policy is often 
simple—though not easy to carry out. Efforts to win the war, 
cut taxes and spending, and appoint constitutionalist judges 
will of course encounter real-world difficulties and political 
obstacles. But back to basics is the path to political health 
and successful governance. 

—William Kristol 
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Pence on Fire 

The revolt of the small government Republicans. 

by Fred Barnes 


S mall government conserva¬ 
tives have revolted against Pres¬ 
ident Bush and the Republican 
leadership of the Senate and the 
House. Their goal, with hurricane 
recovery costs soaring, is what it’s 
always been: to hold down spending 
and restrain the growth of govern¬ 
ment. It is an impossible dream or 
close to impossible. The small gov¬ 
ernment brigade is a distinct minority 
in Congress. Their strength is 
outside Congress. They reflect 
the anxiety of the Republican 
party’s base, conservatives and 
moderates both, over the uncon¬ 
trolled spending and massive 
expansion of government follow¬ 
ing hurricane Katrina. “The base 
is killing us,” a Republican sena¬ 
tor says. 

There’s another source of 
strength for small government 
conservatives. One congressional 
Republican says an old adage of 
Newt Gingrich is applicable: 
Never assume that anybody is 
organized or there’s a grand plan 
that’s in effect. The president is 
concentrated on emergency relief 
and recovery in Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi, and Texas. Congress is 
in disarray. But small government 
conservatives do have a plan—actual¬ 
ly two plans—for paying for a portion 
of the hurricane costs by offsetting 
spending cuts. 

In the House, the conservative 
Republican Study Committee pro¬ 
posed “budget options” that would 
cut spending by as much as $102 bil¬ 
lion in one year. The RSC scheme 
would delay the start of the Medicare 
prescription drug benefit, scheduled 
for January 1, for at least one year. 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


Led by Republican representative 
Mike Pence of Indiana, RSC leaders 
met last week with Josh Bolten, the 
White House budget director, and 
with House Republican leaders, who 
rejected their plan as politically unre¬ 
alistic, which it is. 

In the Senate, six Republicans 
offered a series of “options to save 
spending by reducing non-defense 
spending growth.” By merely freezing 


discretionary spending—that means 
everything but entitlements—for a 
single year, $47.9 billion would be 
saved. Limiting the freeze to non¬ 
defense, non-homeland security 
spending would still save $36.2 bil¬ 
lion, according to Senator John 
Sununu of New Hampshire. “If Con¬ 
gress simply put in place mechanisms 
to control the growth of discretionary 
spending at or near inflation, the two- 
year cost savings is well in excess of 
$20 billion,” Sununu says. Slowing 
the growth of spending in such ways 
is more realistic. 

The resentment felt by the small 


government conservatives antedates 
Katrina and the current argument 
over spending on relief and recovery. 
They have a philosophical difference 
with the president and with their own 
leaders in Congress. They favor 
sharply limited government and min¬ 
imal spending. Bush and his congres¬ 
sional allies prefer a more expansive 
role for government and worry less 
about increased spending. Bush has 
been called a big government conser¬ 
vative (by me), but that label is inapt 
because it implies he’s a liberal. He’s 
not, but neither is he a small govern¬ 
ment conservative. 

A series of expensive measures 
championed by Bush and passed by 
Congress—the farm, highway, and 
energy bills, for instance—has caused 
the anger of small government 
conservatives to simmer. In the 
House, 25 Republicans voted 
against the Medicare drug bene¬ 
fit in 2003, nearly prompting its 
defeat and alienating the White 
House and party leaders in Con¬ 
gress. Nonetheless, most of the 
25 remain proud of their “no” 
vote. Sununu voted against the 
Medicare, energy, highway, and 
farm bills. Yet he’s been skillful 
in maintaining his ties to the 
White House and Senate lead- 

| ers - 

| The RSC’s Pence hasn’t been. 
§ Indeed, he is loathed by Bush 

o 

| aides and House Republican 
^ leaders. They blame him for 
going to the press with proposed 
spending cuts before coming to 
them, cuts they insist can’t get more 
than a few dozen votes. They claim he 
has set the bar so high for cuts that 
anything short of $100 billion, which 
Congress might actually approve, will 
appear puny. Perhaps, but the real 
effect of the RSC’s hype of spending 
restraint is that serious cuts (or “off¬ 
sets”) are now far more likely. 

Bush bears less blame for out-of- 
control spending than Congress itself. 
True, he’s never vetoed a spending 
bill. But he cajoled Congress into 
slashing the level of highway spend¬ 
ing. And his budgets, aside from 
defense outlays, have called for grad- 
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DON’T LET THEM MAKE A 
MOCKERY OOT OF DEMOCRACY. 

Last month, the House of Representatives passed an amendment that would prohibit 
slaughterhouses in Texas and Illinois from shipping the meat of American horses abroad. 

The amendment to the Agricultural Appropriations Act withdraws federal funding for the 
inspectors retained to inspect horsemeat bound for France, Belgium and other foreign 
countries from one of these three remaining foreign-owned slaughterhouses. One is French- 
owned, two are Belgian-owned. 

All of the meat from the 60,000 horses slaughtered is exported abroad for human consump¬ 
tion. No U.S. interests are involved. EXCEPT . . . the American taxpayer has UNKNOWINGLY 
been subsidizing this activity by paying the costs related to meat inspection. 

Perhaps the vote withdrawing funding was so lopsided (it passed with a margin of III votes) 
because the House saw the need to correct this injustice. 

On the 20th of September, an amendment with EXACTLY THE SAME wording passed 
the Senate 69 to 28. Now the Bill goes to conference. 

We wouldn’t be concerned if we didn’t know about the pro-slaughter opposition’s skill at 
achieving their ends behind closed doors. Up until now, their underhanded machinations have 
frustrated and saddened horse lovers of every stripe. 

While an overwhelmingly majority of our leaders in Congress voted to end this practice, 
we are fearful that the opposition will work to thwart the will of the House and the Senate. 

If the Bill goes into conference for revisions and if EXACTLY the same language is not 
present in the amendment when it emerges, it will give offense to EVERYONE who believes in 
the democratic process. 

We cannot let this happen. 





PROTECTION 


COALITION 

Please support H.R. 503 to end horse slaughter in America. 
For more information, please visit www.horse-protection.org. 



The Buck Still 
Hasn’t Stopped 

The Volcker report on Oil-for-Food is sadly 
incomplete, by Claudia Rosett 


ual decreases in discretionary spend¬ 
ing. His 2006 budget sought to hold 
all non-entitlement spending, includ¬ 
ing for defense and homeland securi¬ 
ty, to less than the rate of inflation. 
That, however, was pre-Katrina and 
pre-Rita. 

The record of the congressional 
Republican leadership on curbing 
spending is abysmal. In response to 
the RSC, House Majority Leader 
Tom DeLay claimed all the fat in the 
federal budget had already been 
scraped away. That inflamed small 
government conservatives and even 
moderates, and DeLay was forced to 
retract his statement. When Bolten 
addressed Senate Republicans last 
week, he didn’t apologize for Bush’s 
insistence on financing the recovery 
of the Gulf Coast with billions of fed¬ 
eral dollars. He pointed out that 
Republicans hadn’t adopted most of 
the cuts outlined by the White 
House in the 2006 budget. If Con¬ 
gress wants to cut more now, he told 
the senators, go to it. 

Getting Republican leaders, much 
less the rest of Congress, to agree to 
spending cuts is an enormous task. 
Even some small government con¬ 
servatives want to protect the “ear¬ 
marks” for transportation projects in 
their districts. Nor is the White 
House ready to send a list of recom¬ 
mended cuts to Congress. Bush is 
still distracted by the immediate 
needs of the recovery. As usual, 
Democrats are no help. Their 
impulse is to raise taxes, just as it was 
before the hurricanes. Bush has wise¬ 
ly ruled out tax hikes. 

Though few in number, the small 
government conservatives are a prob¬ 
lem for Bush. His power as president 
is based partly on his ability to mar¬ 
shal huge Republican majorities in 
Congress along with a handful of 
Democratic renegades. If the RSC 
types—30 or more of them in the 
House and a half-dozen in the Sen¬ 
ate—reject his hurricane recovery leg¬ 
islation, the Bush majority may van¬ 
ish. White House aides profess not to 
be worried about the revolt of small 
government conservatives. But it’s a 
bigger threat than they imagine. ♦ 


O n September 7, Paul Volck- 
er’s inquiry into the Oil-for- 
Food program issued its 
“definitive report” on the biggest 
relief program—also the biggest scan¬ 
dal—in the history of the United 
Nations. The investigation alone cost 
$34 million, took over 16 months, and 
employed some 75 staff from 28 coun¬ 
tries. Running to four volumes and 
totaling 847 pages, the report is hefty. 
But definitive it is not. 

Volcker’s report is at best a begin¬ 
ning, and a skewed and incomplete 
one at that. To be fair, credit is due to 
some of the investigators on Volcker’s 
staff, who have conducted many 
interviews and toiled down many 
byways of the U.N. paper trail to pro¬ 
duce such items as footnote 64, page 
27, Volume III. Here we find that 
“kickbacks were levied on all or near¬ 
ly all contracts” among the thousands 
of U.N.-approved deals done by Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, as the program, during 
its final years, hit its full multibillion 
annual stride. The investigators have 
also painstakingly documented such 
findings as the one on page 124 of 
Volume III. Here we find that, during 
Oil-for-Food, Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, his deputy secretary-general, 
Louise Frechette, and his chief of 
staff, Iqbal Riza, “were all informed of 
the issue of kickbacks, but remained 
passive.” 

But somewhere between the Volck¬ 
er committee’s labors on the ground 
and the conclusions of the three com¬ 
missioners at the top—former Fed 
chairman Volcker, South African jus- 


Claudia Rosett is a journalist-in-residence 
with the Foundation for the Defense of 
Democracies. 


tice Richard Goldstone, and Swiss 
lawyer Mark Pieth—a fog descends. 
Despite the load of detail, illuminat¬ 
ing and deeply damning to the Unit¬ 
ed Nations, the result is a patchwork 
of dropped leads and watered-down 
judgments, leading in some cases to 
unwarranted and even bizarre conclu¬ 
sions. 

Not that getting to the bottom of 
Oil-for-Food could ever be easy. The 
program was vast. From 1996 to 2003, 
it was supposed to ensure that more 
than $110 billion worth of oil sales 
and relief purchases contracted by 
Saddam’s regime were honest, and 
that the proceeds were fairly distrib¬ 
uted to ease the suffering of more 
than 24 million people in U.N.-sanc- 
tioned Iraq. But, under cover of U.N. 
secrecy, with the United Nations’ 
approval, and while the international 
body assured the public that Oil-for- 
Food was one of its most efficient pro¬ 
grams ever, Saddam, by Volcker’s esti¬ 
mate, skimmed and smuggled his way 
to $12.8 billion in illicit income. And 
this is a conservative estimate that 
omits some rather obvious scams. By 
more complete estimates, Saddam 
swiped as much as $17 billion or 
upwards. There is abundant evi¬ 
dence—turned up by Congress, Trea¬ 
sury, the CIA, private investigators, 
and the media—that these illicit bil¬ 
lions went not only to build palaces, 
but also to fortify Saddam’s Baathist 
dictatorship, restock at least his con¬ 
ventional arsenal, bribe politicians, 
pay off accomplices worldwide, and 
fill secret bank accounts that may 
have funded terrorists during Sad¬ 
dam’s reign—and may still be fund¬ 
ing them today. This picture of where 
the money went is vital to grasping 
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the full implications of the United 
Nations’ corruption and dereliction 
in running Oil-for-Food. But Volcker 
has deferred almost all discussion of it 
to an “additional report,” due out 
with a lot less fanfare next month. 

If Volcker’s September 7 “main 
report” is to be the final word on U.N. 
management of this fiasco, then the 
bottom line is this: Under a program 
involving thousands of U.N. employ¬ 
ees, nine U.N. agencies, and an 
administrative budget totaling $1.4 
billion, the United Nations abetted 
Saddam Hussein in one of the biggest 
heists in history—and no one, except 
for a couple of third-tier U.N. officials, 
is being punished for it. Annan, hav¬ 
ing taken “responsibility,” is still at 
his post. His deputy, Louise Fre¬ 
chette, having directly supervised the 
corrupt official heading Oil-for-Food, 
is now in charge of U.N. reform. And 
the former head of Oil-for-Food, 
Benon Sevan, accused by Volcker of 
taking at least $147,000 in bribes 
from Saddam, has been allowed to 
cash in his U.N. pension and leave 
the country. 

The two U.N. officials penalized to 
date played relatively small roles in 
the Oil-for-Food saga. One is a former 
political affairs officer, Joseph 
Stephanides, who was never accused 
of taking a bribe and is appealing 
Annan’s decision to fire him. The 
other is a Russian staffer in the U.N. 
procurement department, Alexander 
Yakovlev, portrayed in an initial, 
interim report from Volcker this past 
February as a champion of U.N. 
integrity. Only after media reports 
documenting otherwise did Volcker 
report in August that Yakovlev had 
tried unsuccessfully to solicit a bribe 
via Oil-for-Food. (Yakovlev entered a 
guilty plea in a Manhattan federal 
court last month for scams that 
appear to have centered on U.N. busi¬ 
ness outside Oil-for-Food.) 

These are the predictably thin 
results of a report that, despite such 
media descriptions as “blistering,” 
arrives again and again at oddly limp 
conclusions regarding individual 
U.N. officials. No doubt by the stan¬ 
dards of a United Nations unaccus¬ 


tomed to anyone poking through its 
files, peering at its books, or asking 
the secretary-general to explain his 
own organizational chart, Volcker’s 
findings were a sharp rebuke. The 
preface criticizes not only Oil-for- 
Food, but the United Nations as a 
whole, quite rightly, for “managerial 
weaknesses,” “ethical lapses,” and 
“serious instances of illicit, unethical 
and corrupt behavior,” along with a 
“grievous absence of effective audit¬ 
ing and management controls.” 

And yet, more than 800 pages later, 
as the volume wends to Volcker’s final 
recommendation that the United 
Nations add another branch of 
bureaucracy by establishing “an office 
of ethics,” the buck still hasn’t 

Part of the problem is 
that Volcker has imposed 
on his inquiry the 
standards not of a 
prosecutor, but of 
an accountant. 

stopped. Having enjoyed unlimited 
access to U.N. records and personnel, 
Volcker’s committee shows a whole 
series of top officials, including both 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan and 
his predecessor, Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, wandering oblivious through a 
gauntlet of Iraqi schemes to subvert 
and manipulate Oil-for-Food via 
everything from bags of cash to open 
demands for kickbacks. 

Part of the problem is that Volcker 
has imposed on his inquiry the stan¬ 
dards not of a prosecutor, but of an 
accountant. Faced with a pole too tall 
to measure by hand, he instead tells 
us its precise circumference on the 
ground, and lets it go at that. Much 
has been aired already of Volcker’s 
account of Annan’s strange and abid¬ 
ing ignorance of his own son’s lively 
lobbying for U.N.-related business. So 
let us focus on another character, 
Annan’s former special adviser Mau¬ 
rice Strong, longtime U.N. guru of 
good governance. (Strong did depart 


the United Nations this spring, but 
with Annan’s office expressing fer¬ 
vent hopes he will soon return.) 

At some length, Volcker does the 
genuine service of laying out how 
Strong, in mid-1997, received a check 
for $988,885 made out to his name (a 
copy can be found on page 106, 
Volume II). The check was drawn on 
a Jordanian bank, funded by Sad¬ 
dam’s regime, and delivered by Kore¬ 
an businessman Tongsun Park, who 
was a U.N. “back-channel” go- 
between with Saddam. Strong 
endorsed the check over to a third 
party to invest in a Strong family-con- 
trolled business, Cordex Petroleum. 
Interviewed by Volcker’s team earlier 
this year, Strong said he did not recall 
receiving such a check. When shown 
a copy, he said he did not know the 
money came from Iraq. Volcker 
leaves the matter there, concluding 
that “the Committee has found no 
evidence that Mr. Strong was 
involved in Iraqi affairs, matters 
relating to the [Oil-for-Food] Pro¬ 
gramme or took any actions at the 
request of Iraqi officials.” 

But how hard did the Volcker 
committee look? In July 1997, the 
month before Strong cashed the Sad¬ 
dam-backed check, Annan was issu¬ 
ing his first U.N. reform program, 
reshaping the secretariat. Strong was 
the major architect of that reform, 
and was thanked profusely by Annan 
at the time for “his important contri¬ 
butions.” A significant aspect of that 
reform was the consolidation of the 
then-new, ad hoc, and diffuse Iraq 
Oil-for-Food program into a single, 
more firmly entrenched office. This 
move tilted control of the daily 
administration of Oil-for-Food away 
from the Security Council and toward 
the secretariat. When the new, unified 
office set up shop three months later, 
in October 1997, Annan appointed 
Sevan as executive director. That 
marked the beginning of the stretch 
in which Sevan began taking bribes 
from Saddam, and the Oil-for-Food 
program, urged on by Annan, began 
to grow astronomically in size and 
scope. Lacking any disclosure of the 
secret U.N. paper trail that led to the 
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Fetal Attraction 

What the stem cell scientists really want. 

by Robert E George 


creation of this office and its expand¬ 
ed mission, it is impossible to know 
whether Strong took a direct hand in 
setting up the office from which 
Sevan then, in effect, collaborated 
with Saddam. Perhaps Strong had 
nothing to do with it. But Volcker 
doesn’t even ask the question. 

Only in the case of Sevan, already 
documented in the press before the 
Volcker inquiry got started in mid- 
2004, does Volcker assign blame to a 
specific individual. And even there, 
the Volcker committee fumbled, issu¬ 
ing an interim report last February, 
which, after eight months of prelimi¬ 
nary investigation, merely rebuked 
Sevan for engaging in a “grave and 
continuing conflict of interest.” Two 
weeks later, Sen. Norm Coleman’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investi¬ 
gations accused Sevan outright of 
having taken bribes from Saddam. By 
the time Volcker finally worked 
around in his third interim report, 
August 8, to repeating the accusation, 
Sevan had made use of the interven¬ 
ing months to cash in his U.N. pen¬ 
sion and leave New York. He is now 
widely believed to be back in his 
native Cyprus, which has no extradi¬ 
tion treaty with the United States. 

It’s all enough to raise questions 
about the agenda of the Volcker probe 
itself. As it happens, Rep. Henry 
Hyde’s Committee on International 
Relations is planning to do just that. 
Hyde’s investigators expect to focus 
on, among other things, why one of 
Volcker’s lead investigators, Robert 
Parton, defected this past April with 
boxes of evidence. Parton explained 
via his lawyer that he had resigned on 
“principle” because the second of 
Volcker’s three interim reports had 
been too soft on Annan. Volcker went 
through the courts to silence Parton, 
but that arrangement is about to end. 
Hyde’s inquiry is expected to issue a 
report on the United Nations later 
this fall. Coleman’s investigators into 
Oil-for-Food are also due to check in. 
Federal prosecutors have issued a 
number of indictments related to 
U.N. corruption. And—who knows? 
—Volcker next month gets one more 
chance. ♦ 


T he journal Science late last 
month published the results 
of research conducted at 
Harvard proving that embryonic 
stem cells can be produced by a 
method that does not involve creat¬ 
ing or destroying a living human 
embryo. Additional progress will be 
required to perfect this technique of 
stem cell production, but few seri¬ 
ously doubt that it will be perfected, 
and many agree that this can be 
accomplished in the relatively near 
future. At the same time, important 
breakthroughs have been an¬ 
nounced by scientists at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh and the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas demonstrating that cells 
derived harmlessly from placental 
tissue and umbilical cord blood can 
be induced to exhibit the pluripo- 
tency of embryonic stem cells. 
(“Pluripotency” is the potential of a 
cell to develop into multiple types of 
mature cells.) 

One would expect that advocates 
of embryonic stem cell research 
would be delighted by these devel¬ 
opments. After all, they point to 
uncontroversial ways to obtain 
embryonic stem cells or their exact 
equivalent and to create new stem 
cell lines that are (unlike lines creat¬ 
ed by destroying embryos) immedi¬ 
ately eligible for federal funding. Yet 
some advocates seem to be unhappy 
at the news. Why? 

The likely answer is ominous. 

Up to now, embryonic stem cell 
advocates have claimed that they are 
only interested in stem cells har¬ 
vested from embryos at the blasto- 
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cyst (or five- to six-day) stage. They 
have denied any intention of 
implanting embryos either in the 
uterus of a volunteer or in an artifi¬ 
cial womb in order to harvest cells, 
tissues, or organs at more advanced 
stages of embryonic development or 
in the fetal stage. Advocates are well 
aware that most Americans, includ¬ 
ing those who are prepared to coun¬ 
tenance the destruction of very early 
embryos, are not ready to approve 
the macabre practice of “fetus farm¬ 
ing.” However, based on the litera¬ 
ture I have read and the evasive 
answers given by spokesmen for the 
biotechnology industry at meetings 
of the President’s Council on 
Bioethics, I fear that the long-term 
goal is indeed to create an industry 
in harvesting late embryonic and 
fetal body parts for use in re¬ 
generative medicine and organ 
transplantation. 

This would explain why some 
advocates of embryonic stem cell 
research are not cheering the news 
about alternative sources of pluripo- 
tent stem cells. If their real goal is 
fetus farming, then the cells pro¬ 
duced by alternative methods will 
not serve their purposes. 

Why would biomedical scientists 
be interested in fetus farming? Re¬ 
searchers know that stem cells 
derived from blastocyst-stage 
embryos are currently of no thera¬ 
peutic value and may never actually 
be used in the treatment of diseases. 
(In a candid admission, South Kore¬ 
an cloning expert Curie Ahn recent¬ 
ly said that developing therapies 
may take “three to five decades.”) 

In fact, there is not a single 
embryonic stem cell therapy even in 
clinical trials. (By contrast, adult 
and umbilical cord stem cells are 
already being used in the treatment 
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of 65 diseases.) All informed com¬ 
mentators know that embryonic 
stem cells cannot be used in thera¬ 
pies because of their tendency to 
generate dangerous tumors. Howev¬ 
er, recent studies show that the 
problem of tumor formation does 
not exist in cells taken from cows, 
mice, and other mammals when 
embryos have been implanted and 
extracted after several weeks or 
months of development (i.e. have 
been gestated to the late embryonic 
or fetal stage). This means that the 
real therapeutic potential lies pre¬ 
cisely in the practice of fetus farm¬ 
ing. Because the developmental 
process stabilizes cells (which is 
why we are not all masses of 
tumors), it is likely true that stem 
cells, tissues, and organs harvested 
from human beings at, say, 16 or 18 


weeks or later could be used in the 
treatment of diseases. 

Scientists associated with a lead¬ 
ing firm in the embryonic stem cell 
field, Advanced Cell Technology, 
recently published a research paper 
discussing the use of stem cells 
derived from cattle fetuses that had 
been produced by cloning (to create 
a genetic match). Although the arti¬ 
cle did not mention human beings, 
it was plain that the purpose of the 
research was not to cure diseased 
cows, but rather to establish the 
potential therapeutic value of doing 
precisely the same thing with 
human beings. For those who have 
ears to hear, the message is clear. I 
am hardly the first to perceive this 
message. Slate magazine bioethics 
writer Will Saletan drew precisely 
the same conclusion in a remarkable 


five-part series, the final installment 
of which was entitled “The Organ 
Factory: The Case for Harvesting 
Older Human Embryos.” 

If we do not put into place a leg¬ 
islative ban on fetus farming, public 
opposition to the practice could 
erode. People now find it revolting. 
But what will happen to public sen¬ 
timent if the research is permitted 
to go forward and in fact generates 
treatments for some dreadful dis¬ 
eases or afflictions? I suspect that 
those in the biotech industry who 
do look forward to fetus farming are 
betting that moral opposition will 
collapse when the realistic prospect 
of cures is placed before the public. 

The ideal legislation to protect 
human life and preserve public 
moral sensibilities would ban all 
production of human embryos for 
research in which they are 
destroyed. Unfortunately, Congress 
is not prepared to pass such legisla¬ 
tion. Indeed, a bill passed by the 
House of Representatives to ban the 
production of human embryos, for 
any purpose, by cloning has been 
stymied in the Senate. (In this one 
instance, many American liberals 
decline to follow the lead of Europe 
—where many jurisdictions ban all 
human cloning, including the cre¬ 
ation of embryos by cloning for bio¬ 
medical research—or of the United 
Nations General Assembly, which 
has called for a complete cloning 
ban.) So what can be done? 

One possibility is to make a pre¬ 
emptive strike against fetus farming 
by banning the initiation of any 
pregnancy (whether in a human 
uterus or artificial womb) for pur¬ 
poses other than the live birth of a 
child. This has been recommended 
by the President’s Council on 
Bioethics. Another possible ap¬ 
proach would be to add to the safe¬ 
guards already in the U.S. Code on 
fetal tissue, stating that it is unlaw¬ 
ful for anyone to use, or engage in 
interstate commerce in, such tissue 
when the person knows that the 
pregnancy was initiated in order to 
produce this tissue. An effective 
strategy would eliminate what 
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A Passion 
for Thrift 

Republican backbenchers get fiscal with Katrina. 
by Joseph Lindsley 


would otherwise almost certainly 
emerge as a powerful incentive for 
the production of thousands of 
embryos that would be destroyed in 
perfecting and practicing cloning 
and fetal farming. 

My suspicions and sense of 
urgency have been heightened by 
the fact that my home state of New 
Jersey has passed a bill that specifi¬ 
cally authorizes and encourages 
human cloning for, among other 
purposes, the harvesting of “cadav¬ 
eric fetal tissue.” A “cadaver,” of 
course, is a dead body. The bodies 
in question are those of fetuses cre¬ 
ated by cloning specifically to be 
gestated and killed as sources of tis¬ 
sues and organs. What the bill 
envisages and promotes, in other 
words, is fetus farming. The 
biotechnology industry put an enor¬ 
mous amount of money into push¬ 
ing this bill through the New Jersey 
legislature and is now funding sup¬ 
port for similar bills in states 
around the country. 

S o we find ourselves at a critical 
juncture. On the one hand, tech¬ 
niques for obtaining pluripotent 
stem cells without destroying 
embros will, it appears, soon elimi¬ 
nate any plausible argument for 
killing pre-implantation embryos. 
This is great news. On the other 
hand, these developments have, if I 
am correct, smoked out the true 
objectives of at least some who have 
been leading the charge for embry¬ 
onic stem cell research. Things can¬ 
not remain as they are. The battle 
over embryonic stem cell research 
will determine whether we as a peo¬ 
ple move in the direction of restor¬ 
ing our sanctity of life ethic, or go in 
precisely the opposite direction. 
Either we will protect embryonic 
human life more fully than we do 
now, or we will begin creating 
human beings precisely as “organ 
factories.” Those of us on the pro¬ 
life side must take the measure of 
the problem quickly so that we can 
develop and begin implementing a 
strategy that takes the nation in the 
honorable direction. ♦ 


L ast week, on the terrace of the 
Cannon House Office Build¬ 
ing on Capitol Hill, a crowd of 
demonstrators from around the 
country held aloft catchy signs say¬ 
ing things like “Rescue Taxpayers 
from Floods of Red Ink” and 
“Deficit Spending is Disaster Pend¬ 
ing.” Members of the conservative 
Republican Study Committee, 
meanwhile, unveiled their assault on 
the spend-what-you-will attitude 
plaguing Congress. 

The effort, titled “Operation Off¬ 
set,” was initiated by Indiana 
Republican Mike Pence, chairman 
of the group, with a twofold goal in 
mind: Find a way to fund Katrina 
recovery efforts, and find a way to 
get federal spending under control. 

With damages from Hurricane 
Katrina estimated to exceed $200 
billion (who knows what Hurricane 
Rita will add), and recognizing the 
pitfalls of raising taxes to cover the 
federal portion of this tab, members 
of the RSC have their work cut out 
for them. Though most conserva¬ 
tives are united in lambasting 
spending-gone-wild, they still 
debate what should be cut and for 
how long. 

For example, Rep. Ron Lewis of 
Kentucky urged a moratorium on all 
nondefense earmarks for congres¬ 
sional districts—but only for a year. 
Lewis believes that these are the 
worst of times, requiring every con¬ 
stituency to sacrifice some cherished 
Paper Industry Hall of Fame or 
long-sought curriculum for the 
study of mariachi music (those are 
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real examples). At the same time, he 
says, “there are certain projects that 
absolutely members need to work on 
behalf of their constituency.” 

Not Pence. He would be happy if 
the cuts lasted a little longer—say, 
forever. “It’s almost like when a per¬ 
son is diagnosed with a very serious 
disease [such as] heart disease,” 
Pence offers. “And the doctor says, 
‘Well, it would greatly help if you 
lost weight.’ That event, that bad 
news, becomes the catalyst for the 
person to make hard choices that 
they had needed to make for a long 
time.” 

The Republican Study Commit¬ 
tee’s report, “RSC Budget Options 
2005,” proposes spending reductions 
under several headings. By far the 
largest savings to be had come under 
“Tough Options.” Of these, the most 
controversial would delay for at least 
one year the Medicare prescription 
drug program, and repeal the high¬ 
way earmarks dear to the hearts of 
legislators. The “Tough Options” 
could save $70 billion in 2006 alone. 
In total, the RSC report identifies 
potential savings of more than $1.2 
trillion over 10 years. 

Some of the savings would come 
from a laundry list of line items to 
be eliminated: subsidized loans to 
graduate students; the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting’s public 
funding, which accounts for 15 per¬ 
cent of its budget; “Parents: the 
Anti-Drug” ads; Medicare reim¬ 
bursement for penile implants; and 
so on. 

Other proposals would eliminate 
duplication. The president’s Millen¬ 
nium Challenge Accounts, for exam¬ 
ple, designed to give foreign-aid 
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recipients incentives to become fis¬ 
cally responsible, apparently were a 
supplement to, not a replacement 
for, USAID programs that poured 
money into African corruption; the 
RSC wants the Millennium Chal¬ 
lenge Accounts eliminated, to save 
$24.4 billion over a decade. 

And the RSC calls for increased 
accountability: One member, from 
Maryland, wants to cut funding to 
any U.N. member nation that votes 
against U.S. interests more than 50 
percent of the time. 

Even if some of these programs 
are slashed—and Pence notes that 
not every member of the committee 
agrees with every proposal—how 
wisely will the folks who initiated all 
of this waste in the first place spend 
the money now being directed to the 
Gulf coast? 

One goal the White House and 
many Republicans want to incorpo¬ 
rate into Katrina relief is encourage¬ 
ment of an “ownership society.” To 
take just one small piece of the pro¬ 
posed Katrina effort, consider job 
training. The Department of Labor 
has already issued $12 million in 
grants for job training to residents of 
the states hit by Katrina. These take 
the form of “worker recovery 
accounts,” also called “personal 
reemployment accounts” or “inno¬ 
vation training accounts,” which are 
part of President Bush’s 2003 High 
Growth Job Training Initiative. In 
the wake of Katrina, President Bush 
proposes to raise the amount of each 
award from $3,000 to $5,000. 

How well do federal job training 
initiatives perform? They’ve been 
around for more than half a century, 
some recent permutations being 
CETA, JTPA, and WIA. No one 
knows for sure just what they have 
accomplished. While the Brookings 
Institution praises job training as 
one of “government’s 50 greatest 
endeavors,” the Heritage Founda¬ 
tion’s David B. Muhlhausen says job 
training, even in its new, more flexi¬ 
ble variants, is not “likely to raise 
the income of participants.” 

As currently structured, the pro¬ 
gram is supposed to work like this: 


The “dislocated worker” goes to a 
One-Stop Career Center, where he 
can take a skills assessment test and 
consult a job openings database. If 
this fails to lead him to a job, the 
seeker enters the “intensive” phase. 
He is given a more comprehensive 
skills assessment, in addition to 
training in interviewing skills and 
“punctuality.” If, after this, he still 
lacks a job, the dislocated worker is 
offered his individual account, from 
which to purchase job training of his 
choice, child care, transportation, or 
“other supportive services” during 
the course of a year. 

The Department of Labor is 
required to evaluate this program. 
Among other things, it tries to mea¬ 
sure employer satisfaction with 
trainees. According to Muhlhausen, 
however, the department’s studies 
have no control groups, necessary to 
shed light on whether trainees 
would have found jobs anyway. 
Though the department reports that 
trainees’ earnings increase, Muhl¬ 
hausen suggests that those who 
receive no training may also see 
their incomes rise, as a result of 
improved efficiency and skills 
thanks to actual work experience, 
rather than training in a classroom. 

On the upside, job training 
accounts now come with an incen¬ 
tive to find work and stay off unem¬ 
ployment: Recipients can keep any 
unused funds in their account if 
they are hired within 13 weeks of 
receiving unemployment insurance 
and retain their job for at least six 
months. 

Members of Congress involved in 
the effort to reduce spending and to 
see that the money saved is intelli¬ 
gently spent in the hurricane-affect¬ 
ed states don’t have the luxury of 
endless, unhurried study. They have 
to make decisions now, on the basis 
of imperfect knowledge. One sugges¬ 
tion, though, seems sure-fire. 

Given the difficulty individual 
members have in restraining their 
desire for funds to finance projects in 
their districts, constitutional scholar 
Matthew Spalding, also at Heritage, 
urges the creation of an independent 


entity like the Base Realignment and 
Closure commission that would select 
which earmarks to cut, taking the 
burden off individual members. It 
could be called the Earmark Reduc¬ 
tion to Offset Spending commission, 
or EROS. Its motto could be “A Pas¬ 
sion for Thrift,” in deference to those 
sign-bearers at last week’s protest. 
Time will tell if it’s a passion mem¬ 
bers of Congress share. ♦ 
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King Abdullah 
and the Rabbis 

Bringing the “Amman Message” to Washington. 
by Stephen F. Hayes 


W ith all the attention 
focused on the aftermath of 
Katrina and the coming 
destruction of Rita, a small gathering 
on a perfect early fall day in Washing¬ 
ton went largely unnoticed. That’s 
understandable, but too bad. 

Early on the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 21, King Abdullah bin al-Hussein 
walked briskly to the front of a ball¬ 
room at the Ritz Carlton hotel. The 
43-year-old Jordanian monarch, wear¬ 
ing a business suit, was surrounded by 
bodyguards whose suspicious eyes 
scanned the room. Inside that ring of 
security, flanking the king as he made 
his way to the podium, were two 
young men wearing yarmulkes. 

Abdullah’s speech was notable both 
for its content and its audience. 
Abdullah, a Sunni Muslim, addressed 
a group of American rabbis. “Muslims 
from every branch of Islam,” he said, 
“can now assert without doubt or hesi¬ 
tation that a fatwa calling for the 
killing of innocent civilians—no mat¬ 
ter what nationality or religion, Mus¬ 
lim or Jew, Arab or Israeli—is a basic 
violation of the most fundamental 
principles of Islam.” Abdullah 
denounced Abu Musab al Zarqawi 
and Osama bin Laden by name. Not 
surprisingly, he received a standing 
ovation. 

The context here is important. 
Before the Iraq war, we were warned 
repeatedly that removing Saddam 
Hussein’s regime would foreclose the 
possibility of such speeches, that it 
would set the so-called Arab street 
afire, and that moderate, America- 
friendly governments in the Middle 
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East would go to great lengths to dis¬ 
tance themselves from the United 
States. A war in Iraq, skeptical experts 
predicted, would destabilize the 
region and have little effect other than 
to empower extremists. 

Even now, as terrorists continue to 
explode car bombs with alarming fre¬ 
quency, Iraqi constitutional negotia¬ 
tors work to hammer out political 
arrangements that would have been 
unthinkable five years ago. Elsewhere, 
we have seen the codification of 
women’s rights in Kuwait; local vot¬ 
ing in Saudi Arabia; and successful 
elections in Afghanistan and Leb¬ 
anon. In Egypt, voting this month was 
marred by corruption. But opposition 
parties spoke with unprecedented 
freedom against Hosni Mubarak and 
his National Democratic party and 
could protest the outcome of the elec¬ 
tion with relative impunity. Mubarak, 
who scoffed at calls for liberalization 
as recently as last fall, dramatically 
changed his tone after January’s elec¬ 
tions in Iraq. 

King Abdullah’s speech to the rab¬ 
bis was the latest step in his campaign 
to rescue Islam from what he calls 
“fringe elements.” The effort began 
last November with what the Jordani¬ 
ans immodestly refer to as the 
“Amman Message”—“a message of 
tolerance and humanity, rejecting 
extremism as a deviation from Islamic 
beliefs.” Abdullah dilated on this 
theme in a speech September 13 at 
Catholic University. “The Amman 
Message is an all-Islamic initiative,” 
he explained. “It currently involves 
opinion-makers from across the 
Islamic world. God willing, it will 
expand to engage the popular preach¬ 
ers and grassroots activists—what is 


called the ‘Muslim street.’” The goal, 
he continued, “is to take back our reli¬ 
gion from the vocal, violent, and igno¬ 
rant extremists who have tried to 
hijack Islam over the last hundred 
years. They do not speak for Islam any 
more than a Christian terrorist speaks 
for Christianity. And the real voices of 
our faiths will be—must be—heard.” 

The effort has required reaching 
out to some “fringe elements.” Sheikh 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi, a fiery and radical 
tele-cleric who has his own show on 
the Al Jazeera satellite network, was 
one of the “opinion-leaders” who 
attended an Amman Message confer¬ 
ence in Jordan this summer. In July 
2004, according to a translation pro¬ 
vided by the indispensable Middle 
East Media Research Institute, 
Qaradawi declared that there could be 
no dialogue between Muslims and 
Jews “except by the sword and the 
rifle.” 

I’m guessing that’s not what Abdul¬ 
lah meant by “tolerance.” So I sought 
clarification from one of his religious 
advisers. Joseph Lumbard is an Amer¬ 
ican-born scholar with a Ph.D. from 
Yale. His title is “Special Adviser to 
His Majesty for Interfaith Affairs.” I 
asked him what Qaradawi would 
think of the king’s speech to Jewish 
leaders. 

Silence, followed by a short 
chuckle. “We constructed that speech 
with people like Qaradawi in mind,” 
says Lumbard. “When we rehearsed 
the speech, we tried to anticipate their 
objections.” As an example, Lumbard 
directed me to a passage from the 
Koran (2:62) that King Abdullah 
included in his speech: 

Truly those who believe and those who 
are Jews , and the Christians and the 
Sabeans—those who believe in God and 
the last day and do righteous deeds , they 
shall have their reward from their Lord 
and no fear shall be upon them , nor shall 
they sorrow. 

After reading this passage, King 
Abdullah challenged those like 
Qaradawi who claim that the verse has 
been abrogated, citing “the oldest and 
most famous of Koranic scholars, al 
Tabari,” who has apparently said that 
it has not. 
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Our Men 
in Havana 

The thankless job of promoting democracy in 
Cuba, by Duncan Currie 


I don’t know enough to know who 
is right. But that strikes me as a sec¬ 
ondary matter. More important is that 
such a high-level public debate is tak¬ 
ing place at all. We have heard for 
years now that long-term success in 
defeating terrorists would come only 
after prominent Muslims themselves 
challenged the radical ideologues who 
preach violence. This is that fight. 

On September 17, Pakistan’s Presi¬ 
dent Pervez Musharraf joined the 
rhetorical battle. Musharraf, whose 
regime has provided steady but some¬ 
times tentative support for the war on 
terror, addressed the American Jewish 
Congress in New York City. Musharraf 
promised to speak candidly. “There is 
no longer any time for ambivalence or 
leisurely diplomacy,” he said. He did 
not disappoint. “It is a fact that, today, 
most of those involved in terrorist 
acts, as well as most of those who suf¬ 
fer the consequences of these acts, are 
Muslims. Obviously, there is a deep 
disturbance and malaise within Islam¬ 
ic societies, which has become espe¬ 
cially acute in recent years.” Mushar¬ 
raf proposed “enlightened modera¬ 
tion” as the way to “end extremism.” 

His speech emphasized those 
things that Jews, Christians, and Mus¬ 
lims have in common; parts of it 
sounded as if they might have been 
written for George W. Bush. Mushar¬ 
raf acknowledged the Holocaust and 
called it the “greatest tragedy” of the 
Jewish people. He noted that Jewish 
groups led the opposition to ethnic 
cleansing of Muslims in Bosnia and 
spoke out against anti-Muslim vio¬ 
lence after 9/11. 

Five years ago, Musharraf’s intelli¬ 
gence services supported Osama bin 
Laden, who described it as a religious 
duty of Muslims to kill Americans 
and Jews, soldiers and civilians, wher¬ 
ever they were found. Today, Mushar¬ 
raf quotes from Schindler's List in a 
speech to prominent American Jews, 
seeks full diplomatic relations with 
Israel, and works with Americans to 
capture and kill al Qaeda terrorists. 

Even allowing for the possibility 
that this may all be in some respects a 
sophisticated ER. campaign, it cer¬ 
tainly has the feel of progress. ♦ 


Coral Gables , Florida 
idel Castro is not known for 
his subtlety. So when Cuba’s 
state-run TV dove headfirst into 
the comic-satire pool last winter, the 
results were predictably ham-fisted. A 
brief cartoon introduced Cubans to 
“Transition Man,” a quirky-looking 
bloke in a pink gown and carrying a 
magic wand. On the show, which still 
airs, Transition Man seeks to reverse 
the Castro revolution’s accomplish¬ 
ments in such areas as medicine, edu¬ 
cation, and race. Once this pesky 
avatar of Yanqui imperialism loses his 
wizard garb, he’s revealed to be a rat. 

The real-life Transition Man—and 
the cartoon’s inspiration—is James 
Cason, the career Foreign Service 
officer who recently capped a three- 
year term as chief of mission at the 
U.S. Interests Section in Havana (our 
de facto embassy). Speaking to an 
audience at the University of Miami’s 
Institute for Cuban and Cuban- 
American Studies on September 12, 
Cason holds up a picture of his 
animated alter ego. 

“Dictatorships are not good at 
humor,” he says wryly. “We’ve heard 
stories of [Cuban] children on buses 
pretending they were me, incanting 
‘Cachan, Cachan’ as they waved imagi¬ 
nary wands to magically obtain some 
scarce object. I don’t think this was 
the regime’s intent.” 

Cason leaves Cuba a minor 
celebrity—“an icon of dissent,” as he 
puts it. The Cuban government 
brands him a “provocateur” and much 
worse. The exiles here in South Flori¬ 
da, of course, see things differently. 
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His plucky support for Cuba’s democ¬ 
racy movement has made Cason a 
hero to the likes of Reps. Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen and Lincoln Diaz-Balart, 
two Miami-area Republicans. Ros- 
Lehtinen calls Cason “a true freedom 
fighter,” while Diaz-Balart hails his 
“imagination and courage.” 

Cason’s work with Cuban demo¬ 
crats built on the efforts of his prede¬ 
cessor, Vicki Huddleston. He traveled 
widely around the island (until Castro 
confined him to Havana), meeting 
with Cubans of all stripes, and made 
the U.S. mission a haven for dissidents 
and independent journalists, a place 
where they could watch CNN en 
Espanol, TV Marti, and other foreign 
media. The mission dispensed thou¬ 
sands of books and shortwave radios, 
and even some laptops and printers, in 
accordance with the Bush policy of 
aiding Cuba’s opposition and promot¬ 
ing civil society. 

But Cason went a step further. He’s 
best known for the creative stunts he 
used to throw the floodlights on 
Cuban tyranny: the replica of a 
famous political prisoner’s isolation 
cell he placed in the backyard of his 
residence; the time capsule he and 
some dissidents buried, filled with lit¬ 
erature and messages to be read on the 
eve of Cuba’s first democratic election; 
the massive neon “75” he displayed 
last Christmas to signify the 75 
activists locked up by Havana in a 
2003 clampdown. 

In response to that last escapade, 
Cuban authorities threw up a gigan¬ 
tic billboard across the street depict¬ 
ing the hooded detainees at Abu 
Ghraib. It bore a huge swastika, 
while a nearby mural portrayed a 
swastika-sporting “Corporal” Cason 
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dropping bombs on Cuban children. 

“For weeks” afterward, Cason says, 
the regime “literally blasted us with 
revolutionary music.” But he feels he 
won the Christmas spat, since media 
coverage reminded the world—and 
ordinary Cubans—of Castro’s prison¬ 
ers. Nor was Cason deterred by 
Havana’s retaliation. His Fourth of 
July reception this year, attended by 
hundreds of Cubans, featured a three- 
story Statue of Liberty holding a “75” 
in place of a torch. 

“I discovered that symbols were the 
most compelling means of conveying 
the repressive nature of the Castro 
regime,” Cason explains. “Symbols 
also catch the attention of the interna¬ 
tional media, and they get filtered 
back into Cuba through photos, illegal 
Internet access, contraband satellite 
dishes, and TV Marti.” 

Perhaps Cason’s chief innovation 
has been the use of video conferences 
to connect Cubans with foreigners. 
Last March, three well-known opposi¬ 
tionists—Felix Bonne, Marta Beatriz 
Roque, and Rene Gomez Manzano— 
testified via videolink before Congress 
and answered members’ questions in 
real time. Cason is “particularly 
proud” of this new tool. 

He’s also bullish on the prospects 
for a transition. “Castro’s rickety 
system cannot last much longer,” he 
says. “Change is inevitable.” Never¬ 
theless, he expects Cuba’s first post- 
Fidel government to be some sort of 
military junta. 

That seems the consensus among 
Cuba watchers. As American Enter¬ 
prise Institute scholar Mark Falcoff 
points out, “The regime is already 
morphing into a kind of military dic¬ 
tatorship. The army is much more 
important than the Communist 
party.” The armed forces even run 
Cuba’s prized tourism industry. Fal¬ 
coff, author of the magisterial Cuba: 
The Morning After , sees post-Fidel 
Cuba evolving into a “military- 
entrepreneurial” structure not unlike 
Somoza’s Nicaragua or Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic, in which the 
ruling autocracy maintains close ties 
with foreign businesses. 

“I think we have to be realistic,” 


says Falcoff. The hope is that post- 
Fidel Cuba will take a liberal demo¬ 
cratic page from, say, post-Soviet 
Poland. But the operative model may 
well be post-Mao China. Rumors 
persist that Raul Castro, Cuba’s mili¬ 
tary boss and heir apparent, favors 
the Chinese template of embracing 
capitalism within an authoritarian 
political system. Fidel disavows any 
such plan; he has even curbed the 
timid free-market reforms of the 
1990s. But some future strongman 
could survey the island’s basketcase 
economy and decide to become 
Cuba’s Deng Xiaoping. 

As for the U.S. embargo, Cason still 
supports it, believing it will afford 
leverage during Cuba’s eventual tran¬ 
sition. But an influential chunk of 
Cuban dissidents, led by Oswaldo 
Paya, don’t. 

This gets to another harsh reality of 


Detroit 

obert Thompson wanted to 
give away $200 million to 
help children escape some of 
America’s worst public schools. But 
for three years the successful busi¬ 
nessman turned education philan¬ 
thropist suffered the wrath of Michi¬ 
gan’s Democratic establishment for 
his politically incorrect charter- 
school proposal. Then finally in 
August, Thompson found an ally 
willing to accept his charity. The 
nonprofit Skillman Foundation will 
join him in creating the first of 15 
planned charter high schools in 
Detroit. The schools’ goal is a “90/90 
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Cuba’s plight: Despite Cason’s gutsy 
efforts, the opposition remains divid¬ 
ed and querulous. Last May, for exam¬ 
ple, Paya boycotted the historic meet¬ 
ing of Marta Beatriz Roque’s pro¬ 
democracy assembly, then slammed 
Roque for her warm relations with the 
Miami exiles. Such squabbles ensure 
that Castro has little to fear, at least for 
now, from Cuba’s civil society types. 

Nor, really, did he ever have much 
to fear from Cason in the short run. As 
Cason puts it, the U.S. mission plays 
David to Castro’s Goliath security 
forces. Still, Cason, who’s been nomi¬ 
nated as ambassador to Paraguay, 
bequeaths a considerable legacy to his 
successor, veteran diplomat Michael 
Parmly. “Promoting democracy in 
Cuba is not a sprint,” says the outgo¬ 
ing U.S. envoy, “but an ongoing relay 
race.” Indeed it is—and Cason carried 
the baton with flair. ♦ 


system”—that is, a graduation rate 
of 90 percent (up from the city’s cur¬ 
rent 50 percent) and a college admis¬ 
sion rate of 90 percent. 

In the wake of Hurricane Katrina, 
New Orleans has become a 
metaphor for what Newsweek calls 
the “enduring shame” of American 
poverty. Embraced by Democratic 
politicians and their allies in the 
media, this “other America” exists, 
we’re told, because of Republican tax 
cuts, corporate greed, and a political 
system that rewards the wealthy at 
the expense of the poor. 

But in Detroit—a sister city to 
New Orleans in its black cultural 
heritage as well as in high poverty 
and crime—the experience of Robert 
Thompson reflects a very different 


An Offer They 
Could Refuse 

Why Detroit teachers’ unions spurned a $200 mil¬ 
lion donation, by Henry Payne 
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reality. Here, rich “conservative” 
businessmen are acutely aware of 
America’s underprivileged and have 
been rushing expensive, progressive 
solutions to the sinking inner city. 
Blocking the doorway, however, are 
the very “liberal” institutions that 
claim to be advocates of the poor. 

For thirty years, Detroit has been 
hemorrhaging population as a result 
of high crime, high taxes, soaring 
insurance rates—and a crumbling 
system of public education, which 
has left Detroit’s adult population 
with a staggering rate of functional 
illiteracy (47 percent, according to 
the federal government’s National 
Center for Education Statistics). 
This leaves a shallow employment 
pool for any enterprise looking to 
locate in the city. 

Seeking educational alternatives, 
state Republicans—against fierce 
opposition from teacher unions and 
Democrats—succeeded in passing 
legislation in the 1990s authorizing 
charter schools. These public 
schools are governed independently 
of local school boards; each is spon¬ 
sored by a city or a university, and 
most are nonunion and have a dis¬ 
tinctive educational approach. Since 
then, 39 charter schools have opened 
in Detroit, yet the number of 
Detroit families on charter waiting 
lists is estimated in the thousands. 
Moreover, most charter schools 
serve grades K through 6 (elemen¬ 
tary schools are the cheapest to 
build), which leaves a crying 
demand for high schools. 

In 2002, Republican governor 
John Engler answered parents’ pleas 
for aid with a push to bring 15 more 
charters to Detroit. Enter Robert 
Thompson. 

A Michigan farm boy who later 
taught school in Detroit, Thompson 
went on to found the state’s biggest 
asphalt paving company, working 
out of the Detroit suburb of Ply¬ 
mouth. When he sold his company 
in 1999 for $461 million, he and his 
wife, Ellen, created the Thompson 
Foundation, dedicated to helping 
Detroit’s poor. They first funded 
University Preparatory Academy, a 


successful K-12 charter school with 
a 90/90 system that is the model for 
the high schools Thompson now 
wants to build. 

Thompson credits his own suc¬ 
cess to the education he received, 
and he is determined to give 
Detroit’s poor the same opportuni¬ 
ties. “The only way to get those kids 
out of there is through education,” 
says the soft-spoken Thompson. 

I n Detroit, officials reacted to 
Thompson’s proffered $200 mil¬ 
lion not with gratitude but with 
rage. The Michigan Federation of 
Teachers urged a walkout, declaring 
a school holiday so that union mem¬ 
bers could march on the state capitol 
in protest of charter schools. State 
Democrats cowered before the 
union, while Detroit’s politicians 
bristled at a white suburbanite’s 
“meddling” in the city’s affairs. 
Detroit mayor Kwame Kilpatrick— 
whose own children attended a char¬ 
ter school—responded to Thomp¬ 
son’s offer by saying, with a dismis¬ 
sive wave of the hand, “Let us make 
the rules, and if he can’t abide by the 
rules ...” 

Says Thompson, “We thought if 
we tried to do good things, people 
would appreciate it. I guess we were 
naive.” Shunned and saddened, 
Thompson withdrew his offer in 
October 2003. 

Yet he persevered. “I thought, 
How can you change the world a lit¬ 
tle bit?” he says. “You can’t let those 
kids down. You’ve got to figure out 
how to do this.” 

The breakthrough came in March 
2005, when he received a call from 
another rich businessman with a 
passion for Detroit’s poor: ex-Pis- 
tons basketball star Dave Bing. 

Bing, an African American, later 
told the Detroit Free Press , “When I 
heard how Bob was treated, it just 
didn’t make sense to me. I knew 
there was a need. From a selfish 
standpoint, as a businessperson, I 
need educated people on my work 
force. I’m not anti-public schools. 
But I don’t think they will fix public 
schools quick enough to stop the 


drain. And if parents and children 
don’t have other options, it’s a lose- 
lose proposition for both the public 
schools and the city of Detroit.” 

Bing’s color was a powerful politi¬ 
cal asset for Thompson, and togeth¬ 
er they approached the Skillman 
Foundation, a black-run nonprofit 
that has long worked with Detroit’s 
public schools. Even so, Bing and 
Skillman came under immediate fire 
from Detroit liberals. 

A group named the Call ’Em Out 
Coalition gave Bing a “Sambo Sell- 
Out Award” at its annual dinner for 
partnering with a white business¬ 
man. The award was bestowed by 
Democratic City Council member 
Sharon McPhail. And the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers expressed its 
displeasure with Skillman by threat¬ 
ening to end its cooperation with the 
foundation on other city school 
projects. 

Nevertheless, under the Michigan 
charter-school law, the Skillman 
Foundation can now proceed to im¬ 
plement Thompson’s plan. Detroit’s 
poor should soon see the benefits of 
his gift—despite the blindness of the 
city’s leadership. 

If New Orleans is a lesson in the 
consequences of decades of gover¬ 
nance that left too many destitute in 
the inner city, then Detroit is a les¬ 
son in how hard it is to bring reform 
to such cites. If Democrats continue 
to favor the interests of unions over 
those of children, the cycle of pover¬ 
ty will capture another generation in 
the inner city. 

On the other hand, if they wise 
up, real opportunities for change 
exist. Across America, Thompson 
has counterparts, wealthy business- 
people bankrolling urban reform. 
The likes of Amway’s Dick DeVos 
(another Michigan multimillion¬ 
aire), Wal-Mart heir John Walton, 
businessman Ted Forstmann, GAP 
founder Don Fisher, and 
Netflix.com CEO and founder Reed 
Hastings have given hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the poor for 
scholarships and charter schools. 
After Katrina, cities should find a 
way to just say yes. ♦ 
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The Left University 

How it was born; how it grew; how to overcome it 


By James Piereson 

M ore than 16 million students are now 
enrolled in colleges and universities 
in the United States, the largest num¬ 
ber ever. In two years, the figure will 
exceed 17 million, and it will contin¬ 
ue to grow, as the high school graduating class of 2008 
will be the largest in history. Today nearly 70 percent of 
the 18-to-24 age cohort attends college in one form or 
another, and more than 80 percent of high school gradu¬ 
ates do so. College attendance has become a near univer¬ 
sal rite of passage for youngsters in our society, and a 
requirement for entry into the world of middle-class 
employment. 

When this year’s freshmen enter the academic 
world, they will encounter a bizarre universe in which 
big-time athletics, business education, and rigorous sci¬ 
ence programs operate under the umbrella of institu¬ 
tions that define themselves in terms of left-wing ideolo¬ 
gy. This is especially true of the 100 or so elite public 
and private institutions that are able to select their stu¬ 
dents from among a multitude of applicants seeking 
entry, and true also of the humanities and social science 
departments that define the political and social meaning 
of the academic enterprise. These students will enter the 
world of what we may call the left university. 

The ideology of the left university is both anti- 
American and anticapitalist. The left university, accord¬ 
ing to its self-understanding, is devoted to the exposure 
of the oppression of the various groups that have been 
the West’s victims—women, blacks, Hispanics, gays, 
and others that have been officially designated as 
oppressed groups—and to those groups’ representation. 
This is the so-called “diversity” ideology to which every 
academic dean, provost, and president must pledge obe¬ 
dience and devotion. 

As it happens, the contemporary university is 
diverse only as a matter of definition and ideology, but 
not in practice or reality. A recent national survey of col- 
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lege faculty by Stanley Rothman, Robert Lichter, and 
Neil Nevitte showed that over 72 percent held liberal 
and left of center views, while some 15 percent held con¬ 
servative views. The survey also found that, over time, 
and especially since 1980, academic opinion has moved 
steadily leftward as the generation shaped by the 1960s 
has taken control of academe. In the humanities and 
social sciences, where political views are more closely 
related to academic subject matter, the distribution of 
opinion is even more skewed to the left. Unlike profes¬ 
sors in the past, moreover, many contemporary teachers 
believe it is their duty to incorporate their political 
views into classroom instruction. Thus students at lead¬ 
ing colleges report that they are subjected to a steady 
drumbeat of political propaganda in their courses in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

The same researchers found that 50 percent of col¬ 
lege faculty were Democrats, while just 11 percent were 
Republicans, which should surprise no one since the 
diversity ideology that drives the university is the same 
one that defines the Democratic party. Other researchers 
have reported even more lopsided distributions. Daniel 
Klein, an economist at Santa Clara University, found in 
a national survey of professors that Democrats outnum¬ 
ber Republicans in social science and humanities 
departments by a ratio of 7 to 1. Meanwhile, college 
administrators and faculty continue to promote cam¬ 
paigns for cosmetic diversity even as their institutions 
are becoming more monolithic in the one area acade¬ 
mics should care about most—that is, in the area of 
ideas. 

This, then, is the left university. The university, 
moreover, has formed an informal political alliance with 
the other liberal and left-wing institutions in our soci¬ 
ety: Hollywood, public sector labor unions, large chari¬ 
table foundations, the news media, and, of course, the 
Democratic party. All are driven by the same doctrine of 
diversity. These institutions have provided political pro¬ 
tection and encouragement for the academy as it has 
moved steadily leftward. 

But there are signs that suggest the days of the left 
university are numbered, and that the leftist establish- 
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ment will soon find itself resisting a new tide of change 
and reform. To understand why this may be so, it will be 
useful first to look at the American university over a 
somewhat longer span of development. 

II 

or the great part of American history, from the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636 down to 
around 1900, colleges and universities played a 
small role in the economic and political developments 
that shaped the nation. Through the colonial period and 
into the early 19th century, when state universities 
began to be formed, institutions of higher learning were 
built on a British model, and were founded or con¬ 
trolled by Protestant denominations, usually Congrega¬ 
tional, Episcopal, or Presbyterian. The purpose of these 
institutions was to shape character 
and to transmit knowledge and 
right principles to the young in 
order to prepare them for vocations 
in teaching, the ministry, and, often, 
the law. Few thought of these insti¬ 
tutions as places where new knowl¬ 
edge might be generated or where 
original research might be conduct¬ 
ed. In England, as in America, 
research and discovery were spon¬ 
sored by nonacademic institutions 
like the Royal Society in London or the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, the latter found¬ 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

It is true that some of the prominent founders of the 
nation were greatly interested in the role academic insti¬ 
tutions might play under the new government. Many of 
the leaders of the Revolution and authors of the Consti¬ 
tution had attended one or another of the nine colleges 
that then existed in the fledgling nation. Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, for example, had studied at 
Kings College (later Columbia) in New York City, 
Thomas Jefferson at William and Mary, and James 
Madison at the College of New Jersey (later Princeton). 
Franklin had earlier been a founder of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Jefferson and Madison, in particular, were 
first exposed during their college years to the ideals of 
liberty and limited government by studying the works 
of John Locke, Adam Smith, David Hume, and other 
leading figures of the British enlightenment. Here, dur¬ 
ing their college years, they absorbed the philosophy 
that they later used to shape the institutions of the new 
nation. But these men understood themselves not as 
academics or scholars, but rather as members of a 


“republic of letters,” to use Jefferson’s phrase. They 
were broadly learned in history and philosophy, and 
studied ancient languages and politics in order to apply 
the lessons of the past to the practical problems of the 
present. 

Jefferson, however, perhaps because of his own acad¬ 
emic experience, was much taken with the idea of a uni¬ 
versity that would prepare the young to enter such a 
“republic of letters,” and to take their place as wise lead¬ 
ers of the real American republic. He understood, as did 
Madison, that the new republican order they had helped 
to establish required academic institutions that were 
more secular and philosophical and less religious and 
vocational than those existing at the time. During their 
presidencies, both Jefferson and Madison proposed the 
creation of a national university with precisely this aim, 
but such proposals went nowhere in Congress because 
many believed that the security of 
the republic was based more in the 
design of our institutions and the 
temper of the people than in the 
education of a class of leaders—a 
point that Madison himself had 
made during the debates over the 
Constitution. In his later years, 
therefore, Jefferson turned his ener¬ 
gies to the creation of the University 
of Virginia, which he conceived as 
the prototype for a new “republi¬ 
can” university, one that would enroll the best students 
in his state and provide them with a secular education 
in the languages and history of Greece and Rome, the 
practical sciences, and the correct understanding of the 
Constitution. He lived to see his dream realized when 
he attended the inaugural banquet (along with Madison 
and Lafayette) in 1824, two years before he died. 

But Jefferson’s vision of a new university for a new 
republican polity was stillborn. The sharpening section¬ 
alism of the nation from the 1830s onward, and its 
increasing preoccupation with slavery and expansion, 
undermined the Jeffersonian ideal of a “republic of let¬ 
ters” that transcended geography, personal back¬ 
grounds, and narrow interests. The emerging Jackson¬ 
ian culture that celebrated equality and the common 
man, so well described by Alexis de Tocqueville in 
Democracy in America , was likewise suspicious of an 
institution that appeared impractical and aristocratic. 
Andrew Jackson and his followers ridiculed the idea of a 
national university as undemocratic and an affront to 
the common man. Pioneer democracy, as it was called, 
was notoriously suspicious of expert wisdom. Thus, as 
new colleges were established in this era, most were 
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guided by vocational objectives rather than by Jefferson¬ 
ian ideals. 

During most of the 19th century, therefore, academic 
institutions operated at some distance from the swirling 
economic and political events that were transforming 
the nation. They had little to do, for example, with the 
Protestant revivals of the 1820s and 1830s, with Jackso- 
nianism or the abolitionist movement, with the emer¬ 
gence of the Republican party, with secession in the 
South, with the rise of industry after the Civil War, or, 
even, with major intellectual movements such as Tran¬ 
scendentalism. The great entrepreneurs of the era, such 
as Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, or George 
Pullman, were self-made men with little or no academic 
experience. Two of the most important presidents of the 
century—Jackson and Lincoln—had little formal 
schooling at all. Colleges hosted no activities, such as 
athletic contests or celebrity speeches, that would have 
brought them to the attention of the wider public. Their 
exclusive focus on teaching meant that their influence 
could not reach beyond local circles, and also that there 
could not develop any center or hierarchy to the acade¬ 
mic enterprise. At the close of the Civil War, therefore, 
academic institutions had but a marginal place in Amer¬ 
ican life. 

Ill 

aurence Veysey, in The Emergence of the American 
University , describes how the modern academic 
enterprise took shape between the years 1870 and 
1910. During this period of reform and invention, col¬ 
leges and universities began to break their ties to reli¬ 
gious bodies, embraced the secular principles of science, 
progress, and democracy, and adopted the practices of 
research and academic freedom that define higher edu¬ 
cation to the present day. 

The modern structure of the university, with its divi¬ 
sion into departments and colleges supervised by a class 
of administrators, was laid out in these years. It was also 
during this period that two great innovations—the grad¬ 
uate school and the elective system—were incorporated 
into the academic enterprise. This was the first of two 
academic revolutions that created the universities we 
know today, and which propelled academic institutions 
into the prominent place they hold in contemporary 
life. 

There occurred a rapid expansion in higher educa¬ 
tion in the last few decades of the 19th century, encour¬ 
aged by the end of sectional hostilities, the closing of the 
frontier, the rise of science and industry, and the accu¬ 
mulation of great wealth in the hands of men prepared 


to direct some of it to new academic institutions. From 
the close of the Civil War to 1890, the number of col¬ 
leges and universities in the United States doubled from 
about 500 to 1,000, and the number of students tripled 
to more than 150,000. By 1910, student enrollment had 
grown to 350,000. Many of our most influential univer¬ 
sities were created during this time, including the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Vander¬ 
bilt, and Clark—all underwritten financially by wealthy 
businessmen. The academic revolution of this era was 
directed and largely implemented by university presi¬ 
dents including Charles Eliot of Harvard, Daniel Coit 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Andrew White of Cornell, 
William Rainey Harper of Chicago, David Starr Jordan 
of Stanford—and Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. It was 
a measure of the esteem in which college presidents 
were held that Wilson, while president of Princeton, was 
recruited in 1910 to run for governor of New Jersey and 
two years later for president of the United States. 

The intellectual inspiration and institutional model 
for this revolution came not from Jefferson and the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, or from any American source at all, 
but from German idealists who brought about an acade¬ 
mic revolution in that country in the early 1800s. The 
institutional model was the University of Berlin, estab¬ 
lished in 1810 by Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prussian 
minister of education, under the influence of the idealist 
philosophers Fichte, Kant, and Hegel, who asserted that 
the task of the scholar was to search for the truth in sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, and morals unimpeded by political or 
religious authorities. The University of Berlin, the orig¬ 
inal research university, was based on the idea that truth 
is not something known and passed on, but the subject 
of persistent inquiry and continuous revision. It incor¬ 
porated the practice of faculty autonomy in the selection 
of subjects for research and coursework, and conceived 
of students as junior partners in the research enterprise, 
that is, as researchers or professors in training. This new 
institution thus recast the purpose of the university 
away from theology, tradition, and vocations and in the 
direction of science and secular studies. It discarded as 
well the practice of looking to ancient writers for moral 
lessons and political guidance. The new university thus 
placed the faculty rather than students, religious bodies, 
or public officials at the center of the enterprise, for it 
was the faculty that in the end would decide what was 
studied and taught. 

The model of the German research university spread 
rapidly in the United States in the decades after the Civil 
War, inaugurated by the founding of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity in 1876 as our first institution organized around 
graduate research studies. The late scholar Edward Shils 
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referred to this as “the most decisive single event in the 
history of learning in the Western hemisphere.” This 
innovation, as Shils pointed out, put pressure on other 
institutions to establish their own programs of research 
and graduate study. Harvard soon created its own Gradu¬ 
ate School of Arts and Sciences in order to keep pace with 
Johns Hopkins. Stanford University was established in 

1891 along similar lines, which induced the University of 
California to follow suit. The University of Chicago, 
underwritten by John D. Rockefeller, was established in 

1892 with research as the basis for faculty appointment 
and promotion. Other institutions in the Midwest, espe¬ 
cially Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, were then in the 
process of embracing the research model. Here, then, in 
the wake of the Hopkins innovation, 
occurred the first important competi¬ 
tion among universities for rank and 
reputation; and here, through this 
competition, the modern American 
university was born. 

Shils was certainly correct to 
emphasize the far-reaching conse¬ 
quences that followed in the United 
States from the adoption of the Ger¬ 
man university model. In the 
United States, as in Germany, the 
research model transformed the sta¬ 
tus of the professor from a teacher to an independent 
scholar and researcher. Professors would no longer pass 
along established truths and traditional moral ideals, 
but would subject these truths and ideals to scrutiny in 
the search for new knowledge. The faculty, as the new 
priesthood of the research enterprise, would shortly 
claim authority to decide all matters dealing with cur¬ 
riculum, new faculty appointments, and promotions. 
The modern doctrine of academic freedom, which gives 
professors wide latitude to teach and conduct research 
as they wish, also followed in due course as a conse¬ 
quence of these premises. Much as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that the law is what the judges say it is, the 
reformed university would henceforth be whatever the 
faculty decides it is. 

As the modern university took shape, faculties began 
to organize themselves into specialized departments, or 
disciplines, with their own formal rules for study, 
research, and publication. It was in this period that the 
various academic associations were formed, including 
the American Historical Association (1884), the Ameri¬ 
can Economic Association (1885), the American Physi¬ 
cal Society (1899), the American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation (1903), and the American Sociological Associa¬ 
tion (1905). These were national membership associa¬ 


tions that held annual conventions and published their 
own journals containing research studies representing 
authoritative work in the respective disciplines. These 
associations were, in a way, national communities that 
reoriented the attention of professors away from stu¬ 
dents at their own college and toward colleagues work¬ 
ing in the same discipline at other institutions across 
the country. The status of professors in their various dis¬ 
ciplines was based on their published research, which 
established in turn a new basis upon which to rank 
departments and entire institutions. 

The emergence of the modern university thus created 
a new class of professional intellectuals—that is, men (and 
a few women) who worked with ideas for a living. Until 
this time, intellectual life in America, 
such as it was, was dominated by 
ministers and patricians (the Found¬ 
ing Fathers), and then in the 19th 
century by independent writers who 
generated income by publishing 
books and articles. Now for the first 
time, university professors such as 
Charles Beard and John Dewey 
became famous for the books and 
articles they published. Perhaps it is 
true, as has been said, that classes of 
people with a common interest even¬ 
tually begin to think more or less alike. Certainly this has 
been true of the professional intellectuals who have popu¬ 
lated the American university. 

IV 

umboldt, and Kant as well, were continental 
liberals in the old sense of that term, sympa¬ 
thetic to liberty and reason and to the Enlight¬ 
enment critique of religion, theology, and tradition. It is 
in this sense that we can refer to their academic innova¬ 
tion as a “liberal” university, as it was based on reason, 
science, free inquiry, and the pursuit of new knowledge. 

The new university, devoted to creating new knowl¬ 
edge and questioning old truths, was bound to form a 
frictional relationship with an American polity that was 
also liberal but shaped by a different and somewhat con¬ 
flicting intellectual tradition. The American Revolution 
and Constitution were grounded in the writings of Scot¬ 
tish and English thinkers of the 18th century, but the 
modern university was shaped more by continental 
ideas arising out of Germany and France. Harvard his¬ 
torian Morton White wrote in Social Thought in America: 
The Revolt Against Formalism that many of the intellectu¬ 
al leaders of the university revolution were sharp critics 
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of the Scottish Enlightenment and the tradition of 
British empiricism. These figures—Dewey in philoso¬ 
phy, Thorstein Veblen in economics, Charles Beard and 
James Harvey Robinson in history, Holmes in law— 
asserted that the philosophical ideas of the British 
Enlightenment were too abstract, were not grounded in 
experience, and could not address the concrete problems 
of modern life. Many, especially Dewey and Robinson, 
arrived at these judgments through exposure to the Ger¬ 
man school of historical thought originating with 
Hegel, which emphasized culture and historical evolu¬ 
tion as the keys to understanding society and politics. 

It was from this standpoint that Veblen and other 
economists rejected Adam Smith and classical political 
economy, that Dewey attacked David Hume, that Beard 
and Robinson criticized traditional narrative historians 
who failed to connect the past to the problems of the 
present, and that Holmes attacked legal theorists who 
thought that the words of the Con¬ 
stitution answered all questions 
about the law. These thinkers were 
not only academics, but products of 
the new university: Dewey and 
Veblen had studied together as grad¬ 
uate students (along with Woodrow 
Wilson) at Johns Hopkins, and 
Robinson earned a doctorate in his¬ 
tory in Germany at the University 
of Freiburg. All save for Holmes, 
who was not an academic, conclud¬ 
ed that the Constitution, and the 
philosophy behind it, was inadequate to the challenges 
of modern life. This led them to search for new intellec¬ 
tual foundations for politics, history, economics, law, 
and (in Dewey’s case) education. 

It was through these theories that the modern uni¬ 
versity laid the intellectual groundwork for political 
Progressivism and the reorientation of liberal doctrine 
in the direction of state regulation and reliance on non¬ 
partisan experts. In many circumstances, universities 
provided more than just philosophical and theoretical 
ammunition. The first large-scale experiment with pro¬ 
gressive policies occurred in the early 1890s, when the 
University of Wisconsin offered its research services to 
the governor and legislature of the state. The “Wiscon¬ 
sin idea,” as it came to be called, and which served as a 
model for other institutions to emulate, envisioned a 
partnership under which the university would provide 
information, statistics, and technical expertise to the 
state so that effective and intelligent legislation might 
be enacted. More than this, as the historian Frederick 
Jackson Turner argued, the university would train 


experts who might serve as judges and commissioners 
who could mediate in disinterested ways between con¬ 
tending economic interests—for example, between busi¬ 
ness and labor. Though the university was meant to 
serve a nonpartisan role, the underlying objective of the 
enterprise was to bring big business to heel through leg¬ 
islation and regulation, which was understood soon 
enough by business leaders in the state. This nonparti¬ 
san aspiration was genuine, however, since the Progres¬ 
sive agenda had not yet found a home in either political 
party, and would not do so until the 1930s, when pro¬ 
gressives settled for good into Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Democratic party. 

The Wisconsin idea brought out into the open a new 
role for the university, which was to bring experts and 
expert knowledge into the political process. This was 
one of the clearest links between the emerging universi¬ 
ty and the progressive movement, since the university 
was the logical source for the 
experts needed to design and imple¬ 
ment progressive policies. As time 
passed, more and more universities 
established research centers on the 
Wisconsin model, which eventually 
led to the creation of public policy 
schools and an entire profession of 
academic public policy experts. This 
development in turn led to a new 
disjunction in American political 
life. For the 80 or so years from the 
formation of the union to the close 
of the Civil War, the theorists who designed institutions 
and policies were one and the same with the political 
leaders who put them into place. This was true of Madi¬ 
son, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and also of subsequent fig¬ 
ures, such as Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, and 
Abraham Lincoln. With the rise of the university, politi¬ 
cal theories and programs were increasingly devised by 
academics, like Dewey, Beard, or the Wisconsin profes¬ 
sors, who operated outside the arena of electoral politics 
and whose experience was of a far different kind. The 
reliance on experts introduced into liberal ranks a per¬ 
manent ambivalence regarding representative govern¬ 
ment and the common man—for while the experts pur¬ 
ported to act in the name of the people, they also under¬ 
stood that it was a grave risk actually to seek their con¬ 
sent or approval. 

It was not coincidental that the modern university 
emerged at precisely the same time that the modern lib¬ 
eral movement was in the process of defining itself. One 
might go further to say that for 140 years, from the close 
of the Civil War to the present day, the fortunes of liber- 
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alism in America have been intertwined with those of 
the university, and that important changes in the one 
have been accompanied by parallel and consistent 
changes in the other. Looking back over this period, 
therefore, it appears that liberalism as we knew it in the 
20th century originated with the emergence of the mod¬ 
ern university. 

V 

uring the following fifty or so years, from 1910 
into the 1960s, the American academic system 
continued to evolve according to patterns that 
were established during this formative generation. The 
research university, supported heavily by public funds, 
expanded exponentially. The gulf grew between research 
universities and the smaller liberal arts college. Faculty 
governance was institutionalized. The elective system 
was applied more or less universally, leading to debates 
about the “core” curriculum and concerns that special¬ 
ization and the emphasis on expert knowledge had gone 
too far. A college degree was viewed by students and 
parents alike as a key requirement for professional 
employment and upward mobility. By the 1960s, public 
officials and academic leaders were nearly unanimous in 
the view that a college education should be made avail¬ 
able to all. 

From the 1920s through the 1950s, many leading 
institutions, Columbia and Harvard prominent among 
them, made sustained efforts to leaven the new empha¬ 
sis on specialization and expertise with broader curricu¬ 
la in the arts, humanities, and social sciences—as these 
fields came to be called when the universities turned in 
a secular direction. Jefferson’s ideals regarding his 
“republic of letters” were thus not completely aban¬ 
doned in the modern university. Columbia established 
its widely emulated courses in “contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion” in the 1920s in an effort to expose students to the 
great literature of Western civilization dating back to 
the ancient Greeks, and to give them (in the wake of the 
world war) a more general understanding of how mod¬ 
ern institutions came into being. Following World War 
II, the Harvard faculty sought to combat specialization 
with its core curriculum in General Education, which 
included broad courses in science, history, literature, 
and American democracy. These thoughtful innovations 
provided a counterweight of sorts to the progressive 
emphases on expertise and political reform; moreover, 
they provided intellectual weight to the academic enter¬ 
prise itself by linking it to the American past and to the 
civilization out of which the nation and the university 
evolved. 


By 1965, the American university was probably at a 
high point in terms of public esteem. Academic scien¬ 
tists had played a leading role in the discoveries that 
had led to victory in World War II. Veterans returning 
from the war enrolled in colleges and universities in 
large numbers, contributing a sense of maturity and 
seriousness to the academic enterprise that it had lacked 
before (and has lacked since). Professors in all fields, 
including the arts and humanities, enjoyed wide pres¬ 
tige. College sports reached large audiences through 
national television broadcasts. The baby boom genera¬ 
tion, the largest in the history of the nation, was about 
to enter university life, causing a more than doubling of 
enrollments (from 3.5 million to 8 million) between 
1960 and 1970. 

It is plain in retrospect that the American university 
changed as fundamentally in the decade or so after 1965 
as it did in those formative years between 1870 and 
1910. The political and cultural upheavals of the period, 
spurred by the civil rights movement and opposition to 
the war in Vietnam, combined with the demographic 
explosion, brought about a second revolution in higher 
education, and created an institution (speaking general¬ 
ly) that was more egalitarian, more ideological, and 
more politicized, but less academic and less rigorous, in 
its preoccupations than was the case in the preceding 
era. It was in this period, from the mid-1960s to the ear¬ 
ly 1970s, that the left university emerged in place of the 
liberal university. 

VI 

he major changes or reversals that took place in 
a short period of time were unprecedented in the 
history of American education: single-sex col¬ 
leges all but disappeared; college regulation of student 
morals disappeared as well; government regulation of 
employment expanded, putting pressure on institutions 
to hire women and minorities for faculty positions; the 
line between teaching a subject matter and advocating 
political positions was blurred or even eliminated alto¬ 
gether as the new campus radicalism asserted that all 
teaching is political in nature; the liberal underpinnings 
of academic culture—the freedom to teach and conduct 
research—were attacked and eroded in the name of 
political correctness; the unifying character of the 
humanities was subverted and discredited when they 
were said to represent an oppressive tradition formed by 
white European males; new fields, usually with ideologi¬ 
cal preconceptions, were created outside the traditional 
departments and areas of study, thus expanding the 
positions available for radical faculty; serious academic 
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requirements, including foreign language proficiency, 
were softened or eliminated. Faculty opinion, already 
skewed in a liberal direction in the 1950s and 1960s, 
moved decisively to the left. All of these changes were 
blasted into place in the tumultuous decade from the 
mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, and were institutionalized 
in the decades that followed. 

In many important ways, the left university reversed 
or modified the assumptions and practices of the liberal 
university. The architects of the liberal university were 
optimistic about the prospects for the nation, and 
looked ahead to the progressive advancement of democ¬ 
racy and liberty, but the leaders of the left university are 
dour and pessimistic and view our history as a tale of 
oppression. The liberal academics believed in progress 
through the application of reason and knowledge, but 
the academic left asserted that reason and knowledge 
were masks for corporate or conservative interests. Yet, 
while the old liberals carved out a role in politics for 
experts and expert knowledge, the left disdained exper¬ 
tise and embraced the doctrine of diversity, which is 
based on the naked assertion of group interests. The lib¬ 
erals believed in academic freedom for all, but the acad¬ 
emic leftists support academic freedom only for them¬ 
selves, not for conservative or moderate faculty, not for 
speakers who disagree with them, and not for students 
who wish to learn from a nonideological standpoint. 
The liberals of a century ago took over the university 
with an intellectual vision grounded in 19th-century 
philosophy, while the radicals of our time seized control 
through politics and political pressure by organizing 
demonstrations and protests and by shrewdly leveraging 
assistance from governmental regulatory bodies. 

There was, in addition, a powerful countercultural 
element in the left university that was never a signifi¬ 
cant dimension of the liberal university. While liberals 
had pressed for practical reforms in American capital¬ 
ism and the Constitution, the radicals of the 1960s went 
further to launch a wholesale attack on American cul¬ 
ture and the middle-class way of life, which they con¬ 
demned as repressive and, worse, boring. The cultural 
radicalism of the 1960s, derived from the Beats of the 
1950s, was so appealing to the new campus left because 
it promised something beyond political reform—name¬ 
ly, a different way of life with a revised set of morals, 
new styles of dress, and an alternative to conventional 
careers. The cultural radicalism of the Beats was thus 
imported more or less wholesale to the campus, which 
was in turn conceived as a sanctuary from the moral 
repression of middle class life, a place where any num¬ 
ber of different lifestyles might be explored. In the past, 
Americans in search of bohemia, or a refuge from 


middle-class expectations, had fled to communes in the 
country, or to European outposts as Hemingway and 
other writers did in the 1920s, or to Greenwich Village 
or San Francisco, but now they found homes on the 
modern campus. 

There were some obvious weaknesses in the liberal 
university that the radicals were able to exploit in exe¬ 
cuting their takeover. The leaders who built the liberal 
university a century ago erected a set of effective defens¬ 
es against attacks coming from the outside world—from 
conservative businessmen, trustees, and donors who dis¬ 
agreed with the political views of professors or from leg¬ 
islators or politicians who sought to punish universities 
for the unconventional views of some faculty. As things 
turned out, the protections of academic freedom were 
much less effective in dealing with internal attacks from 
organized students and left-wing faculty who disrupted 
classes, picketed faculty homes and offices, took over 
administration buildings, issued threats to faculty and 
administrators, and generally used the tactics of street 
politics to take over the university. 

The liberals never anticipated a revolt from within 
their own family, and did not know how to respond to it 
without betraying cherished beliefs about rational dis¬ 
course and authority legitimized by achievement. The 
liberals, moreover, invited the contempt of the radicals 
by erecting a comprehensive critique of American capi¬ 
talism and the Constitution, based on theories devel¬ 
oped from the Progressive Era forward through the 
1950s, but then by failing to accomplish anything signif¬ 
icant in the way of real change—a failure that made 
them appear ineffective and weak. So liberalism was 
wide open to the assault from the left, and within a few 
years, liberalism—and the university—had been recast 
as a doctrine of identity politics, group rights, and 
diversity. It also happened that liberalism was quickly 
discredited in the eyes of most Americans when it asso¬ 
ciated itself with these ideas, and that the Democratic 
party declined into minority status once it had 
embraced them. Such consequences reveal something 
instructive about the doctrines that took over the 
American university. 

VII 

o the American university went through two 
major revolutions in the past century, the first 
driven by ideas of progressive reform, and the sec¬ 
ond by radical preoccupations with cultural change. The 
first revolution created the liberal university and the 
second the left university. Both were far-reaching in the 
sense that they contributed to a reformulation of liberal 
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or leftist doctrine and were thereby linked to broader 
movements for political reform. The left university has 
now been in place for more than a generation. Are there 
signs that another revolution is in the offing, one that 
will move the academy in a more constructive 
direction? 

Consider, for example, the important developments 
of the past generation that academics in thrall to left- 
wing doctrines did not foresee and do not understand. 
There was, first of all, the fall of communism and the 
Soviet Union, both of which were said by academic 
experts to be in good shape until the very day they col¬ 
lapsed. There followed equally anomalous events as first 
socialism and then the welfare state were discredited at 
the same time that the market revolution gained force in 
Central Europe and Asia. The emergence of the United 
States as the world’s sole superpower confounded inter¬ 
national relations experts who were convinced that a 
multipolar world was in the making 
or, alternatively, that the Commu¬ 
nist and capitalist systems would 
eventually converge at some point 
close to the Swedish welfare state. 

The passionate interest around the 
world in liberty as conceived by 
Locke, Adam Smith, and the Amer¬ 
ican Founders is perhaps the most 
puzzling development to the left 
academics because they have so lit¬ 
tle sympathy with it. In the domes¬ 
tic policy arena, academic experts claimed for thirty 
years that welfare programs were in no way implicated 
in urban poverty, crime, family breakup, and teen preg¬ 
nancy—ideological views that were discredited by the 
success of the welfare reforms of the 1990s. Nor could 
academics, committed as they are to secular doctrines, 
foresee or understand the recent rise of fundamentalist 
religion around the world. Step by step, the outside 
world is systematically debunking the ideological preju¬ 
dices of the left academy. 

But the above is just the beginning of an extended 
catalog of errors, illusions, and misconceptions. For a 
generation now, universities have promoted research 
and coursework in something called “multiculturalism,” 
a doctrine that purports to encourage study of foreign 
societies and cultures. After the terrorist attacks in 2001, 
however, we quickly learned that the nation had trained 
few specialists who understood the Arabic language or 
Islamic cultures and who might help us understand and 
counter this new threat. It turned out that multicultur¬ 
alism was not at all about studying foreign cultures and 
languages, since this requires real effort, but rather 


about mobilizing various national groups to exert politi¬ 
cal influence within the United States. In terms of con¬ 
tent, “multiculturalism” was every bit as hollow as 
“diversity.” 

And if it is true that the United States is in the midst 
of a moral counterrevolution that seeks to repair much 
of the cultural damage done by the excesses of the 1960s, 
then here, too, the universities are out of step. Rates of 
divorce and illegitimate birth are declining, urban crime 
is down from the epidemic levels it reached a few 
decades ago, teen drinking and drug use are declining, 
and various other measures of cultural vitality are show¬ 
ing signs of similar improvement. All of this suggests a 
rejection of the kind of antinomianism that took over 
the academy in the 1960s, and a reassertion of the 
enduring strength of middle-class ideals. 

The academics have thus been wrong—and far 
wrong—about the most important developments of our 
time. From their point of view, as 
Yogi Berra said, “the future is not 
what it used to be.” To a great 
degree, university faculties outside 
the sciences have lost the capacity 
either to understand or to influence 
the outside world. Their place is 
increasingly being taken by private 
research centers and independent 
scholars in closer touch and in 
greater sympathy with these new 
developments. Centers like the 
Manhattan Institute, the American Enterprise Institute, 
and the Hoover Institution have had far more influence 
in the public policy arena in recent decades than all the 
academic public policy schools combined. Various inde¬ 
pendent magazines and journals, such as the New 
Criterion , Commentary , and the Hudson Review , have 
seized intellectual leadership from the academy in the 
arts, humanities, and public affairs. The most promi¬ 
nent historians writing today are nonacademics like 
David McCullough and Ron Chernow, who, along with 
benefactors like Richard Gilder and Lewis Lehrman, 
have done far more than any academic historian to 
revive the study of American history. The academy is 
losing influence today because a generation ago it placed 
a wager on the radical ideas of the 1960s—a wager that it 
has now lost. 

Furthermore, the failures of the left university, along 
with the excesses of some of its representatives, are grad¬ 
ually leading trustees and donors, and even some presi¬ 
dents and deans, to ask some long overdue questions 
about the path their institutions have followed. How, for 
example, can any university carry out its responsibilities 
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if all faculty members think the same way, if genuine 
debate over vital questions is discouraged, if ideological 
rhetoric crowds out thoughtful discussion, if students 
know more about the peace movement than the Consti¬ 
tution and more about Ward Churchill than Winston 
Churchill? 

Two decades ago, when Allan Bloom published his 
bestselling book The Closing of the American Mind , his was 
one of the few articulate voices calling attention to the 
destructive assumptions of the left university. Today, by 
contrast, there are numerous initiatives on and off the cam¬ 
pus that not only diagnose the problem but also point to 
practical remedies. Indeed, there are now dozens of organi¬ 
zations promoting intellectual rigor and pluralism on the 
campus. 

College and university trustees are beginning to break 
through the artificial barrier that says that only faculty are 
qualified to pass judgment on matters of curriculum and 
appointments. Earlier this year, for example, the alumni of 
Dartmouth College elected to its 
board of trustees two insurgent candi¬ 
dates who ran on a platform that 
called for intellectual diversity and 
higher academic standards on the 
campus. Trustees of the University of 
Colorado, disgusted by the Ward 
Churchill fiasco and what it implied 
about the intellectual standards at 
their institution, have gone further by 
creating a new undergraduate pro¬ 
gram in Western civilization. Trustees 
at the State University of New York and George Mason 
University in Virginia, encouraged by the Washington- 
based American Council of Trustees and Alumni, have also 
acted to bolster academic standards in Western civilization 
and American history. Several years ago the trustees of the 
City University of New York, alarmed by the collapse of 
standards that followed a radical takeover a generation ago, 
took steps to strengthen standards for admission and to 
incorporate real substance into the curriculum. Trustees 
elsewhere, encouraged by such examples, are discovering 
that, if their institutions are to be rescued, they dare not 
rely on faculties to do it. 

Legislators and public officials are also taking a look at 
possible actions in response to growing concerns about 
trends on campus. Thus, in response to concerns that anti- 
Semitic acts on campus have been fueled by Middle East¬ 
ern Studies programs receiving federal support, Congress 
is now considering legislation to strengthen oversight of 
such grants—and to strip institutions of support where 
such abuses are found. And, responding to similar con¬ 
cerns, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights recently 


announced that it will look into the scandal of campus 
anti-Semitism. 

At the same time, some philanthropists have begun to 
see a connection between anti-Americanism on campus 
and other pathologies, particularly anti-Semitism, anti- 
Israelism, racial separatism, and hostility to business. They 
are surely right to see a connection among these malignan¬ 
cies, and right also to see that they need to be attacked as 
strands of a broad ideology that has found a home in the 
left university. Such donors, once they are in the field, will 
bring a new urgency to the challenge of dislodging this 
orthodoxy from the academy. 

Perhaps the most promising development on campus 
in recent years has been the creation of various centers and 
programs dedicated to the study of political liberty and the 
history of free institutions—for example, the James Madi¬ 
son Program on American Ideals and Institutions at 
Princeton, the Gerst Program at Duke, the Salvatori Cen¬ 
ter at Claremont McKenna College, the Political Theory 
Project at Brown, and the Center for 
Freedom and Western Civilization at 
Colgate. Such programs have grown 
out of a collaboration between a hand¬ 
ful of donors, often alumni concerned 
about left-wing trends at their institu¬ 
tions, and conservative and moderate 
professors concerned that students are 
learning a great deal about racial and 
gender identity, but little about the 
intellectual foundations of their civi¬ 
lization. Exemplary programs like 
these could come to exist on every major college and uni¬ 
versity campus, funded either by private donors or, better 
yet, out of the vast sums that have accumulated in academ¬ 
ic endowments. 

These developments represent just the leading edge of 
a growing movement to challenge the practices of the left 
university. The purpose of such efforts is not to give repre¬ 
sentation to conservatives on an equal footing with other 
campus interest groups. Intellectual pluralism, the search 
for truth, and respect for the heritage of free institutions 
are neither conservative nor left-liberal ideals. Jefferson, 
indeed, understood these ideals to be at the heart of the 
university, and central to his vision of a “republic of let¬ 
ters”; Humboldt, too, saw his liberal university as the 
means of carrying forward the principles of liberty, free 
inquiry, and the unimpeded search for truth. The effort to 
restore these ideals on campus is thus something that both 
conservatives and liberals should applaud. The left univer¬ 
sity should not be replaced by the right university. It 
should be replaced by the real university, dedicated to 
liberal education and higher learning. ♦ 


Intellectual pluralism, 
the search for truth, and 
respect for the heritage of 
free institutions are 
neither conservative nor 
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Stillstand 
in Deutschland 

German voters choose stalemate. 


By Christopher Caldwell 

Berlin 

ust before the Christian Democrat leader Angela 
Merkel took the stage to address her party’s disap¬ 
pointment in Germany’s national elections last 
Sunday, a few young yahoos started chanting her 
name: “An -gie! An -gie! An -gie!” Soon they had the 
whole room going. Choreographed enthusiasm is some¬ 
thing new in postwar German politics. To most people, 
it looks like mimicry of an American custom. To 
Merkel, the daughter of an evangelical pastor who spent 
her first 35 years in Communist East Germany, it must 
have looked like something worse. Merkel scanned the 
crowd and curled her lip into a joyless expression con¬ 
veying: Are you through ? 

She had plenty to be joyless about. True, Gerhard 
Schroder’s ruling coalition of Social Democrats and 
Greens had been voted out after seven years in power. 
True, with 35 percent, Merkel’s Christian Democratic 
Union (including its Bavarian wing, the Christian 
Social Union) was Germany’s largest party. It thus had 
the first claim to try to form a government. But the 
CDU had lost dozens of seats. It had been less soundly 
repudiated than the SPD, but only by a hair’s breadth. 
For the first time since World War II, both big parties 
were under 40 percent—and they were way under 40 
percent. That Merkel would lead the new government 
was by no means clear. As the evening wore on, 
Schroder had the effrontery to suggest that he lead it 
himself. 

Only weeks before, Merkel had enjoyed a double¬ 
digit lead in the polls and had been cast as the Margaret 
Thatcher of her generation. Now she had blown an 
unblowable election. As we go to press, the German 
parties are deadlocked and unable to form a 
government, with no consensus on whether to proceed 
on a course of state reform or to stop it. And an unsta- 
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ble Germany is a crisis not just for a country but a 
continent. 

Between Slovakia and Egypt 

W hat made the election look like a safe win for the 
CDU opposition was the steadily worsening 
quality of life for median Germans. The main 
problem was that 11 percent of them (19 percent in Berlin) 
had no jobs. In February, unemployment rose to over 5 mil¬ 
lion people. That was a record high, but the jobless rate has 
been in or near double digits since the mid-1990s. Starting 
with Thatcher’s Britain, almost all European countries 
have fought unemployment through deep and sometimes 
painful reforms. A quarter-century later, Germany—along 
with France and Italy—is still holding out. 

But Germany has also spent 1.4 trillion euros to rebuild 
the former East Germany. As the state goes broke, its repu¬ 
tation for high-quality social services wanes. The country 
had its Sputnik moment in 2003, when the Program for 
International Student Assessment (PISA) ranked the Ger¬ 
man education system near rock-bottom of 32 developed 
countries surveyed. To add to the problem, Germans are 
having children at half the rate they were when the socialist 
state was built up in the 1950s and 1960s. Since pensions 
and health care, the most expensive parts of the social sys¬ 
tem, are pay-as-you-go, battles over the role of the state 
increasingly pit the old against the young. 

Schroder is a campaigning genius. His poll numbers 
have been at historic lows for most of his seven years in 
power, except for a few weeks of campaigning in 2002, when 
he engineered a frenzy of outrage over the impending Iraq 
war, and won reelection by the narrowest of margins. Non¬ 
geniuses in his party have fared less well. After 2002, the 
SPD lost an unbroken string of state elections. That left 11 
of the 16 German states under Christian Democrat-led gov¬ 
ernments, which can block Schroder’s programs in the 
Bundesrat, the upper house. The breaking point came in 
May, when the Social Democrats were roundly defeated in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, the gigantic state around 
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Cologne. If you could double the weight of California in 
American politics, you would get an idea of North Rhine- 
Westphalia’s importance in Germany’s. If you could double 
the average margin of victory for Democrats in California, 
you would get an idea of its solidity as an SPD stronghold. 
After the loss, Schroder asked his own party to pass a vote 
of no confidence against him, so he could call early elec¬ 
tions. At this point, Merkel was outpolling him on all issues 
except two: foreign policy, which is German for Iraq, and 
“social justice,” which is German for welfare. 

No one should think—although the CDU tried to leave 
the impression—that Schroder had just sat on his hands 
when it came to reforming the state. The problem was the 
reluctance and the slipperiness with which he did it. While 
railing against the “Hire-und-Fire Gesellschaft,” Schroder 
implemented it, to a degree. The maximum size of compa¬ 
nies in which you could hire and fire at will rose from 7 
employees to 10, and then to 20. The man who had given a 
blunt nein to what he called “American conditions” was 
doing something to create them. In early 2004, he had 
called for the creation of elite universities on the American 
model; student loans would put the onus of payment on the 
credential-obtainer, not the working-class taxpayer. That 
archetypal figure of post-1968 Germany—the fully subsi¬ 
dized 36-year-old “student”—was becoming a thing of the 
past. 

And Schroder linked unemployment benefits to work. 
When his plan to cut employer copayments and the dura¬ 
tion of benefits unleashed bitter weekly protest marches in 
2004, particularly in the East, he held his ground. The week 
before the election, the Washington-based International 
Finance Corporation ranked Germany among the top 
handful of reforming economies, between Slovakia and 
Egypt. German companies, already lean from years of unaf¬ 
fordable labor, have begun to see an increase in foreign 
investment. 

Under such circumstances, Schroder’s decision to call 
early elections—in the pain stage, rather than the eventual 
gain stage, of his reforms—looks crazy. To use an American 
analogy, he had chosen to run as the Ronald Reagan of 
1982, not 1984; as the Bill Clinton of 1994, not 1996. His 
timing made it appear as if he didn’t believe his reforms 
would promote prosperity in the first place, as if he thought 
the global economy could be easily duped with a couple of 
showy tricks that would leave economic fundamentals 
intact. Faced with jobless rates that weren’t budging, 
Schroder didn’t counsel patience. He turned populist, 
blaming a set of causes that were all someone else’s fault. 
These causes varied, but the Kosovo war, the attack on the 
World Trade Center, high oil prices, and the dot-com bub¬ 
ble usually figured among them. This was Merkel’s open¬ 
ing. Every European country had gone through all these 


things, she noted in speech after speech—Germany, and 
Germany alone, was hemorrhaging jobs. Schroder’s pro¬ 
gram was an unappealing combination of timidity and 
scapegoating. “Our difficulties,” she said, “are homemade.” 

Bloodsuckers of the Nation 

E ven as the working class shrinks, the SPD is still a 
working-class party. With a few exceptions (such as 
the novelist Gunter Grass), it has not become a pre¬ 
serve of the credentialed upper-crust, the way other West¬ 
ern social democratic parties have. Not only did Schroder’s 
reforms come out of the hide of his own people—the 
promises he made to defend them from the vicissitudes of a 
rapacious capitalism were idle ones. The industrial workers 
of Slovakia and Hungary were now part of the European 
Union, and could do the work of German labor for a sev¬ 
enth of the cost. At Opel, Siemens, and other companies, 
unions were negotiating lower benefits, or agreeing to work 
slightly fewer hours for vastly lower pay. 

Gregor Gysi, the leader of the Party of Democratic 
Socialism (the successor to the East German Communist 
party), liked to say in his speeches, “There must be logic in 
politics.” Many leftist voters had trouble seeing any. Why, 
they asked, should Jurgen Schrempp reap a windfall from 
his stock options when news of his resignation as chairman 
of Mercedes sent share prices soaring? In effect he’d been 
paid millions—more, it was alleged, than Mercedes paid in 
taxes—for doing a bad job. How could 5 million unem¬ 
ployed coexist with a place like the Schlemmermarkt in the 
Galleria shopping mall in Hamburg, where the entire menu 
consisted pretty much of lobster, caviar, and champagne, 
and which was two deep at the bar on weekend afternoons? 
Other countries had hashed out these questions in the more 
stable 1980s. Germany was addressing them in an age of 
global terrorism and political realignment. “Many Germans 
believe Gysi is right,” says Martin Klingst, the political edi¬ 
tor of the opinion weekly Die Zeit , implying that those who 
agreed with Gysi far exceeded those who were ready to vote 
for him. Dozens of books about “unfettered capitalism” 
clogged the shelves of bookstores. One, by the former tele¬ 
vision commentator Michael Opoczynski, was called The 
Bloodsuckers of the Nation. 

Schroder’s quick-election gambit rested on the intu¬ 
ition that his supporters on the German left would not take 
economic reality lying down, that his only chance to get a 
positive verdict from the public would come before a broad 
left-wing opposition could coalesce. He was right. In May, 
Oskar Lafontaine, Schroder’s former finance minister and a 
onetime SPD candidate for chancellor, defected. He joined 
the W-ASG, a party of the hard left founded just before the 
North Rhine-Westphalia debacle. Lafontaine took with 
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him dozens of important functionaries from the German 
labor movement. The W-ASG, meanwhile, announced it 
would join Gysi’s post-Communists to form a new force, 
the Left party. 

None of the members of the new party quailed at the 
question often posed to them: How would they feel about 
being the Ralph Naders of the German election—shaving 
off enough Social Democrat votes to make Angela Merkel 
chancellor? They insisted they hadn’t left their party, their 
party had left them. “We took nothing from the SPD in 
North Rhine-Westphalia,” said Axel Troost, a W-ASG 
board member, over coffee at an outdoor cafe in Bremen. 
“Most of our votes came either from nonvoters or the far 
right.” Troost was not the only one—inside or outside the 
party—who saw the party as a welcome roadblock in the 
way of the radical right’s recruitment of protest voters. In 
Saxony, the NPD, Germany’s oldest neo-Nazi party, was on 
the rise. It had developed a grassroots movement, with 
sports clubs and rock CDs that it handed out in school- 
yards. It had taken 9.2 percent of the Saxon vote in Septem¬ 
ber 2004, half a percentage point behind Schroder’s SPD, 
and entered the state parliament. 

There was a perceptible drift to the extremes among 
young people throughout Germany; a Bertelsmann poll in 
late summer found more than a third (35.3 percent) of 
teenagers agreed on the need for “a strong hand to once 
again bring order to our state.” Of these, many more 
described themselves as belonging to the left than to the 
right. So it was also possible to see the Left party as simply 
offering a new label under which extremists could pursue 
their agenda, particularly after Lafontaine gave a speech in 
July using the word Fremdarbeiter , innocent enough in its 
denotative meaning of “foreign worker,” but unknown to 
German political rhetoric since Nazi times. Schroder 
attacked Lafontaine late in the campaign for wading in the 
“brown mire” of Germany’s past—the same phrase he’d 
used to attack the NPD a year before. 

On election night, this hard-left force, inexperienced, 
disorganized, and ostracized by other parties, with much in 
common on socioeconomic issues with the hard right, out- 
polled the Greens to become the fourth political party in 
Germany—and came within a few percentage points of 
being the third. The parties of the center-left have thus far 
ruled out any coalition with it. 

Sozialversicherungspflichtige 
Beschdftigungsverhdltnisse 

learly Merkel’s election was never in the bag, as 
it had looked. If Schroder’s mild reforms had 
put the country in such a state, it should have 
taken more than a few opinion polls to prove that Ger¬ 


mans would vote for a party demanding even more of 
them. Merkel accused Schroder of “trying to give false 
facts to scared people.” That was not what Merkel 
planned to do. She was going to lay out her case patient¬ 
ly, honestly—and logically, as befit the physicist she had 
been when the Wall came down. Merkel had won every¬ 
thing in life not by bamboozling people but by being 
proved correct. She seemed scrupulously (or arrogantly, 
depending on how you viewed it) unwilling to win on 
any other terms, or to bother with the petty superficiali¬ 
ties of electioneering. She made herself the anti- 
Schroder. At their one-on-one debate, with 21 million 
Germans tuned in, she allowed herself to be filmed at an 
odd camera angle that made her look squat and strange. 
At the roundtable debate a week later with all the candi¬ 
dates, she spoke only when spoken to. 

It became clear from what she did not say that Merkel 
was trying to keep the campaign rational and at room 
temperature. On the issue where German voters agreed 
with her most—her opposition to Turkish membership in 
the E.U.—she was almost completely silent. Merkel pre¬ 
ferred to discuss, rather numbingly, the rate at which 
Germany was losing sozialversicherungspflichtige Beschdfti¬ 
gungsverhdltnisse —the kind of jobs that, through taxes, 
provided the funds for Germany’s starving welfare state. 
The SPD and Greens, meanwhile, advertised their own 
pro-Turkey position in Turkish language posters and TV 
spots. Merkel’s avoidance of Turkey was reminiscent of 
Republicans’ avoidance of hot-button issues when run¬ 
ning against Bill Clinton in the late 1990s. There are cer¬ 
tain campaign weapons that a campaigning genius, a 
Schroder or Clinton, is certain to turn against their wield- 
ers, even if one cannot say exactly how. 

Her timidity did not stop Social Democrats from 
describing Merkel as a “radical” (often after showing 
their objectivity in the American political style, by prais¬ 
ing to the skies those of her predecessors who were either 
retired or dead). The undercurrent of much criticism was 
that she was too marked by the Communist East in which 
she had been brought up—too serious, too earnest, some 
kind of cipher out of Zamyatin’s We. It was to contrast 
Schroder’s beery elan with Merkel’s reserve that the 
SPD’s most widely posted billboard described the chan¬ 
cellor as “Strong. Courageous. Menschlich” 

Merkel refused to identify herself as an “East” Ger¬ 
man—reunification was too important to her for that. 
The most bitter attack she made at the end of her cam¬ 
paign was on Oskar Lafontaine, because he had “never 
wanted reunification.” But her unwillingness to tell sto¬ 
ries about herself was held against her. There was indeed 
something very Eastern European about Merkel. She was 
impatient with the cant of the West German holdovers 
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who still dominated German politics, accusing them, for 
instance, of favoring criminal rights over victims’ rights. 
She had as much in common with free-market politicians 
in the Czech Republic and Hungary and Poland as she 
did with her fellow Germans. 

In the course of the campaign, this would become her 
biggest problem. She was a childless, divorced, Eastern, 
Protestant woman in a party that was familial, Western, 
and largely Catholic and male. The powerful governors 
who had risen in the shadow of Helmut Kohl had all 
expected to be in the position that she had won through 
canniness and competence. One got the impression they 
wished her ill. At an early August rally, the Bavarian gov¬ 
ernor Edmund Stoiber, head of the Christian Social 
Union, had badly damaged Merkel with an ex tempore 
remark. “When I look at the polls,” he had said, “I realize 
that it’s actually the biggest losers—Lafontaine and 
Gysi—who are making the biggest promises, trying to 
collect the votes of the protest voters of right and left.” 
After wishing the eastern part of the country well, he con¬ 
cluded: “At the end of the day, it’s unacceptable that these 
losers should determine the fate of Germany.” Clearly, 
when he was talking about losers, he meant Gysi and 
Lafontaine. But people in the East swore he had meant 
them. 

Stoiber may simply have misspoken. But he had 
also—like many of Merkel’s fellow party members—built 
a career on promising extravagant benefits out of the Ger¬ 
man welfare state. It was not certain that his own career 
could survive the reforms Merkel had proposed. Merkel 
didn’t really understand, or have too much in common 
with, the party she was supposed to represent. That led 
her into a big mistake. 

Merkel’s Boner 

erkel got one of the most brilliant tax experts 
in the country, an apolitical Supreme Court 
judge in Heidelberg named Paul Kirchhof, to 
draft a plan for tax reform. It was a flat tax. Kirchhof sug¬ 
gested a 25 percent rate for everyone; this would be a cut 
for most Germans. He would pay for it by adding 2 per¬ 
cent to the sales tax and closing 418 loopholes in the tax 
code. You could make the case that this was terrific poli¬ 
tics. First, it committed Germany to a path of reform, for, 
just as in the United States, the flat tax was not only about 
making taxes fair and transparent. It was also about 
wiring the state’s jaws shut. Second, it showed Merkel as 
sufficiently bold to carry out reforms in the first place. 
Third, it put her on the right side of one of Germany’s 
great populist grievances—widespread tax evasion by the 
very rich, many of whom were able to use those 418 loop¬ 


holes to avoid paying any tax at all. “A complicated tax 
system,” Merkel said, “is an unjust tax system.” In the 
case of Germany, she was right. 

Anyone who remembers the fate of Republican flat- 
tax efforts in mid-1990s will know what happened next: 
The complexity of the present system worked against 
those who wanted to simplify it. Since figuring out how 
much one would win or lose in the transition was almost 
impossible, the popularity of the plan became a matter of 
atmospherics. This was Schroder’s strong suit, not 
Merkel’s. Schroder described the flat tax as the same “for 
millionaires and bus drivers,” and the man who dreamed 
it up as “that professor from Heidelberg.” What hap¬ 
pened to your average nurse—with two kids and just as 
many loopholes—under the plan? Der Spiegel ran a study 
saying that she got tax relief, and those richer than she 
paid more. The SPD took out ads that proved opposite 
conclusions. The SPD won the battle, if not the argu¬ 
ment. They understood human nature better. It turned 
out that Germans cherished their loopholes, in accord 
with the rule that people will happily live under any sys¬ 
tem, as long as they can feel they’re outsmarting it, or rip¬ 
ping it off. 

In the last days of the election, two of the most influ¬ 
ential Christian Democrat governors—Christian Wulff 
and Roland Koch—disassociated themselves from Kirch¬ 
hof’s plan, claiming it wouldn’t work. They succeeded in 
getting Friedrich Merz, their friend and Merkel’s long¬ 
time party rival, brought into a prominent role—a cam¬ 
paign shake-up half a week before voters went to the 
polls. When the result came in, Wulff lamented, “We did¬ 
n’t spread enough hope, courage, and confidence.” 

But confidence alone would not have done the trick. 
Germans may have been too mesmerized by their eco¬ 
nomic predicament to notice it, but from the time the 
election was called, Schroder had had an ace in the hole. 
Germany actually had not one big project but two. Along¬ 
side his (gingerly) modernization of its welfare state, 
Schroder had undertaken (with gusto) the modernization 
of Germany’s position in the world. The very youngest 
Germans to have experienced the Second World War as 
adults were now moving into their eighties. Germany was 
no longer a pacifist special case of a country but a middle- 
sized European power that had fought two wars (Kosovo 
and Afghanistan) on Schroder’s watch, and had 7,000 sol¬ 
diers stationed around the world. This normalization was 
inevitable and natural. So was some friction with the 
United States, which, however benign its motives and 
however gentle its influence, is the country whose custo¬ 
dianship Germany had to renounce in order to reclaim a 
normal position in the family of nations. But there were 
many possible ways of effecting this break. Germans 
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proved not to like Schroder’s attitude towards the welfare 
state; they loved his way of reforming German foreign 
policy. 

That is why Schroder brought foreign policy—almost 
totally absent from public consideration all summer— 
roaring into the campaign in its final days. When he 
referred to Nazism and Stalinism as a means of passing 
off his largely economic relationship with Putin’s Russia 
as a peace initiative, Schroder was being cynical. But 
about America he was direct, and clearly speaking from 
the bottom of his heart. Schroder sought to stoke anti- 
Americanism in any way he could. The city most often 
mentioned in the course of the campaign was not Berlin 
or Hannover but New Orleans, which Schroder and his 
Green running mates called an example of what would 
happen to Germany if the CDU were elected. The spec¬ 
tacular scandals at Volkswagen were all over the German 
press just a few weeks ago, but in addressing the problem 
of corporate corruption it was Enron to which Schroder 
referred. He tried to pick a new fight with George W. 
Bush over the latter’s statement that no options were off 
the table in dealing with Iran’s nuclear program. He dust¬ 
ed off his nationalistic applause line from the 2002 race 
about how Germany’s foreign policy decisions would be 
made “in Berlin and in no other capital.” 

In one of the more pitiless ad hominem attacks of the 
campaign, Joschka Fischer, the Green foreign minister, 
belittled Merkel for having written in the Washington Post 
on the eve of the Iraq war that Schroder did not speak for 
all Germans. One SPD campaign poster showed the 
famous 2004 photo of a cargo plane full of coffins draped 
in the American flag, under the (altogether baseless) sen¬ 
tence “She’d have sent soldiers.” It was Iraq and, to a less¬ 
er extent, flourishing antiglobalist NGOs such as ATTAC 
that gave the SPD the most energetic youth wing in the 
campaign. And it probably hurt Merkel that, at the end of 
her debate with Schroder, she stole a page from Ronald 
Reagan’s 1980 campaign and asked her fellow Germans if 
they were better off than four years ago. 

Formal Grounds 

erkel is a cerebral politician, who tries to con¬ 
vince you she is right. Schroder is an animal 
politician, who tries to convince you he is 
stronger. The clash of these two styles was visible on elec¬ 
tion night, and it has a lot to do with why Germany is spi¬ 
raling into crisis. Merkel gave a tight smile and admitted 
she wished she’d done better. Schroder made his trade¬ 
mark Popeye-the-Sailor-Man gesture—clasping both 
hands over his head and pumping them about as if he 
were shaking a cocktail. That did not change the fact that 


Merkel got more votes, or remove her customary preroga¬ 
tive to lead coalition negotiations. But it seemed to. “Prac¬ 
tice humility,” Schroder told Merkel and the CDU. 
“That’s the least one can expect from a Christian party.” 
By the end of the week, the SPD was reportedly plotting a 
parliamentary maneuver to get the votes of the two com¬ 
ponent parts of the Christian union (CDU and CSU) 
counted separately. That had never been done in the 60 
years since the party system emerged from the war, but it 
would—post facto—render the SPD the largest vote-get¬ 
ter and give Schroder first crack at forming a government. 

On a postelection roundtable with the other candi¬ 
dates, Schroder seemed to argue that he deserved the 
chancellorship because he’d beaten expectations, even if 
he hadn’t beaten Merkel. “Just take a look at what really 
caused this electoral turnaround,” he said. “Alongside the 
comparison of policies, there was also a comparison of the 
people putting them forward. And that’s why there can’t 
be any talk whatsoever here about making a claim to 
power on formal grounds, however much you may want 
to. That won’t be accepted.” 

It was as if Howard Dean had made his 2004 Iowa 
rant as he was moving towards getting made president in 
an election thrown to the House of Representatives. Writ¬ 
ing two days later, Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung editor 
Frank Schirrmacher compared Schroder’s outburst to 
those of dictators in Latin American novels. “What did 
Schroder actually mean by ‘formal grounds’?” Schirrma¬ 
cher asked. “As best we can tell, he meant the election 
result.” Some Germans felt remorse, even a bit of the pan¬ 
ic Schirrmacher did, as if they’d woken up hungover after 
having done something terrible. The percentage of voters 
who wanted to see Merkel as chancellor rose dramatical¬ 
ly; the number who preferred Schroder plummeted. 
Schroder, they seemed to admit, had looked prettier at 
closin’ time. 

Merkel had been described by Schroder, in speech 
after speech, as a menace to the soziale Gerechtigkeit (social 
justice) that is a core principle of the German social state. 
Merkel’s worldview held that that social justice, whatever 
its historic virtues, had turned into a mere slogan, one 
that was doing real harm to society. There is nothing less 
socially just, she stressed, than mass unemployment, or 
older people living auf Pump —on credit—at the expense 
of future generations. It was a rational argument, and she 
was right. But it was precisely Merkel’s rationality that 
made the campaign extremely hard to read, and now 
makes Germany’s predicament so stunning. Nobody can 
ever really tell whether people have grasped a cogent 
argument. It’s a deep mystery. But any fool, in a hall full 
of noise and emotion and electricity, can look into the 
heart of a nation. ♦ 
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Y ou’d think that a reputable company has 
at least the same chance of a fair trial as 
an accused murderer. But as the recent 
Angleton, Texas, jury’s verdict against Vioxx shows, 
you’d be wrong. 

The horrible effect of this verdict will be that 
people like you and me, who badly want medicines 
to help us with pain or even save our lives, will have 
fewer options. For instance, Merck’s new COX-2 
inhibitor, Arcoxia, is available only outside the United 
States. 

Consider the flimsy evidence the Texas jury 
used to find against Vioxx. First, one clinical trial by 
Merck showed an elevated risk of heart attack in 
patients who took heavy doses of Vioxx for at least 
eighteen months. But Robert Ernst died after taking 
Vioxx for only eight months. Second, the coroner, Dr. 
Maria Araneta, found that Ernst died of arrhythmia, 
or irregular heartbeat, not of a heart attack. It’s true 
that Araneta later reversed herself but in a 
speculative manner. She testified that it may have 
been an undetected blood clot that caused his death. 
Not only did the coroner fail to find the smoking gun, 
but also, to continue the analogy, she failed to find a 
bullet. 

Consider the consequences for us. Many of us 
would be willing to sign in a heartbeat, so to speak, 
a contract with reputable drug companies giving up 
our right to sue in various circumstances in return 
for the right to buy promising new medicines. But 
because the courts are so “concerned” for us, they 
won’t enforce such contracts. As a result, reputable 


companies such as Merck know that courts and 
juries will second-guess them and impose heavy 
penalties if the companies make decisions that we 
would gladly have them make but that juries might 
disagree with after the fact. The cases they 
subsequently lose could cost tens of billions of 
dollars. 

Merck and other reputable drug companies are 
likely to respond in two ways to this threat from 
runaway juries. First, before releasing new drugs, 
companies will probably be even more cautious. 
According to the Tufts University Center for the 
Study of Drug Development, since the 1960s the 
total time required for drug development—from 
synthesis or discovery in the laboratory to delivery 
to the patient—increased from 8.1 years to 15.2 
years. Expect another year or two on top of that. 

This means that some of us will die or live in pain 
while companies do studies on thousands of 
subjects to further reduce the probability that 
miracle drugs have low-probability side effects. 

Second, pharmaceutical companies will 
develop only clear winners. Medicines that serve 
small markets or may have some awkward 
problems will be skipped. Good riddance? Not so 
fast. Like Vioxx, many of the drugs we rely on, 
including aspirin, can cause serious side effects. 

The medicines we will do without are ones that 
many of us would love to have. 

Oh yes, there’s another difference between 
Merck and an accused murderer. No one thinks the 
murderer was out to help the victim. Merck was. 

— David R. Flenderson 


David R. Henderson, formerly the senior economist for health policy on the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, is a research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution and coauthor of Making Great Decisions in Business and Life. 
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The Cost of Free Speech 

In the universities it’s almost as high as the tuition 


S ensitivity has taken over our 
society, and nowhere more 
securely than in our univer¬ 
sities. 

To see what has happened, consider 
this small fact. Half a century ago, a 
liberal Harvard psychologist, Gordon 
W. Allport, published a book, The 
Nature of Prejudice , that began the 
social science study of stereotypes. 
Though of course hostile to stereo¬ 
types, he allowed they might have a 
kernel of truth. For example, he said, 
fewer Jews are drunks than Irish. 

A remark like that could not be 
made at a university today except in 
private to trusted friends. And if you 
made it, you would be testing your 
trust. Jews and Irish, to be sure, are not 
protected groups, but to speak so 
frankly even about them would betray 
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By Harvey Mansfield 

a very troubling levity in your attitude 
toward groups that are protected. 

Sensitivity is today’s version of the 
soft despotism that Alexis de Tocque- 
ville worried about in democracies, and 
it would not have surprised him that 


Restoring Free Speech 
and Liberty on Campus 

by Donald Alexander Downs 
Independent Institute/Cambridge, 

295 pp„ $28.99 

the worst of it would be found in the 
halls of the intellect. Only in American 
universities, some 300 of them, from 
1987 to 1992, did the movement for 
sensitivity go so far as to enact semi¬ 
legal speech codes proscribing offen¬ 
sive speech. These codes provoked the 
ire of a few free speech heroes on the 
campuses and, more important, 
prompted them to mobilize opposition 


to the codes and to attempts by univer¬ 
sity administrators to enforce them. 

One of these heroes, Donald 
Downs, a professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, has written an account of 
his own successful coup there, together 
with accounts of a comparable victory 
at Pennsylvania and failures at Berke¬ 
ley and Columbia. He accompanies his 
narratives with reflections, which are 
those of an old-fashioned free speech 
liberal. At first a supporter of speech 
codes, Downs changed his mind when 
he saw them in operation. Readers get 
a chance to judge the virtues and 
defects of the free speech position in 
trying circumstances when many liber¬ 
als abandoned it for sensitivity. 

During most of the 20th century, 
Downs says, threats to free speech 
came from the right and from outside 
the universities. But in the late 1960s 
they began to come from the left, and 
from within. At that time, Herbert 
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Marcuse set forth his notion of 
“repressive tolerance,” an attack on the 
liberal free speech doctrine which 
claimed that, while pretending to tol¬ 
erate free speech, liberals actually 
repressed it. This was because liberals 
frowned on radicals like Marcuse. Real 
dissent would have to challenge the 
whole of liberalism; in fact, the only 
true dissent is challenging liberalism. 
Conformist speech defending liberal¬ 
ism is worthless; in fact, so worthless 
that it can safely be repressed. No, safe¬ 
ty demands that it be repressed, and in 
making a demand, safety is trans¬ 
formed into morality. Morality 
requires repressing liberalism. Downs 
calls this “progressive censorship,” and 
says it is just as detrimental to free uni¬ 
versities as traditional censorship from 
the right. 

Thus, “repressive tolerance” has 
quite a punch in two words. By the late 
1980s Marcuse’s thinking had infused 
liberals and deflected many of them 
from liberalism into postmodernism, 
one feature of which is a soft therapeu¬ 
tic notion of sensitivity. Instead of 
repressing liberalism, let’s make it sen¬ 
sitive. Between the late ’60s and the 
late ’80s feminism came on the scene 
and embraced sensitivity as the peace¬ 
able, womanly way to victory over 
liberalism. 

Downs’s first case is Columbia, 
which enacted a “sexual misconduct 
policy” in 2000 to assuage feminist 
protest there. Many more rape victims 
were being treated at Columbia’s hos¬ 
pital than rapists convicted in the uni¬ 
versity judicial system. Columbia’s 
solution was to make things easier for 
the accuser and harder for the accused. 
This policy related to conduct, and was 
not professedly a speech code. 

At Berkeley, home of the Free 
Speech Movement of the late ’60s, 
“progressive social censorship” was 
applied against opponents of affirma¬ 
tive action (outlawed in California in 
1996 by Proposition 209). A series of 
incidents arising over cartoons in the 
student newspaper, law school admis¬ 
sions, and protests against visiting 
speakers created an atmosphere of 
intimidation, even though it was not 
formalized in a speech code. 


At both universities, intimidation 
was directed at conservatives. As one 
Columbia student said, “You can’t be 
conservative. If you are, you automati¬ 
cally get notoriety and infamy.” Con¬ 
servatives were not altogether silenced, 
but they were made to suffer when 
they spoke up. 

At Penn, a harassment code initiat¬ 
ed by President Sheldon Hackney was 
passed in 1987, allegedly covering con¬ 
duct, not speech. But harassment 
included stigmatizing speech, as Eden 
Jacobowitz, a Penn student, found out. 
In a famous incident in 1993, he shout¬ 
ed “water buffalo” at a group of black 
sorority women who were disturbing 
his study, and was then called to 
account and punished by the universi¬ 
ty. The conservative Penn historian 
Alan Kors took up Jacobowitz’s cause 
and succeeded, after much travail, in 
exonerating him and getting the code 
abolished. 

In the chapter on Wisconsin, 
Downs tells the story of his own 
exploits. In 1989, President Donna 
Shalala (like Hackney, later a figure in 
the Clinton administration) estab¬ 
lished codes for students and faculty 
that explicitly punished demeaning 
speech, later called “hate speech.” The 
student code was abandoned two years 
later, but the faculty code remained 
until Downs, a First Amendment 
liberal, organized its abolition in the 
faculty senate in 2001. His book tells a 
harrowing tale featuring a few heroes 
like himself and Kors (plus William 
Van Alstyne of Duke, Nat Hentoff of 
the Village Voice , Dorothy Rabinowitz 
of the Wall Street Journal , and civil 
rights lawyer Harvey Silverglate), a few 
villains such as Hackney and Shalala, 
their politically correct administrators, 
and many easily confused or intimidat¬ 
ed faculty liberals. 

Downs ends on a note of optimism, 
urging others to learn from what he 
and his friends accomplished. One can 
imagine his dismay at the recent spec¬ 
tacle at Harvard this spring, when pro¬ 
gressive social censorship was enforced 
on President Lawrence Summers by 
the Harvard faculty. Not only was 
Summers’s speech on why more 
women do not enter science rejected in 


substance, but his mere choice of topic 
and call for inquiry into the matter 
were declared insensitive. In a secret 
ballot, he was branded as lacking the 
confidence of Harvard’s bold faculty. 
Summers, with his apologies for 
raising the issue, did not, to say the 
least, react as did Donald Downs. 
Summers is no Hackney and no Sha¬ 
lala; but still, he was overcome by the 
forces of sensitivity. Perhaps Downs 
would not be so hopeful if he were 
writing with this incident in view. 

Let us honor the conscience of free 
speech liberalism and the passion to 
defend free speech that it inspires. But 
let’s also take a look at two problems— 
balance and truth—arising as liberal¬ 
ism faces the demand for sensitivity. 

Downs ends his book remarking 
that maintaining free speech in univer¬ 
sities is a “delicate balancing act,” but 
he also says that its defenders need to 
have the “requisite passion.” The trou¬ 
ble is that passion for free speech cools 
off in the act of balancing. Passionate 
defense of free speech is attracted to 
extremes that test the bounds of the 
First Amendment and require a 
valiant effort by the defender to toler¬ 
ate speech he loathes, as in the promise 
never quite kept by Voltaire to defend 
to the death the right of a speaker he 
disapproves of. This is drama rather 
than balance. Downs himself had writ¬ 
ten a book in 1985 on the Nazis in 
Skokie, concluding that, on balance, 
racial vilification does not deserve 
First Amendment protection. He 
changed his mind, he says, because he 
came to doubt the ability of university 
administrators to strike a fair balance. 

This was a reasonable doubt of 
administrators infused with the idea of 
enforcing sensitivity. But the speech 
codes that gave the alarm to Downs 
were not the worst danger to free 
speech in the universities, nor are they 
today. Those codes prohibited racial 
slurs and unwelcome lewd overtures— 
unpleasant, to be sure, to blacks and 
women, but hardly posing grave risks. 
They were interpreted, however, in a 
spirit of political correctness so as to 
produce a numbing homogeneity of 
opinion at our universities, and that 
spirit has proved very harmful. The 
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idea of sensitivity behind the speech 
codes also led to political correctness, 
because it was necessary to decide to 
whom to be sensitive. Being sensitive 
to blacks and women gave them the 
right to be offended when they pleased 
and to talk back offensively to their 
tormentors. They did not have to be 
sensitive except to the insensitivity 
they were subject to, and they were 
encouraged to react with indignation 
whenever they felt they were put upon. 

Thus, the notion of sensitivity led to 
less toleration rather than more. Those 
not tolerated were, of course, conserva¬ 
tives. The victims Downs tells of were 
not conservatives (they were mostly 
naive and nonpolitical) and some of 
his faculty and student heroes were 
conservatives. Conservatives were 
silenced not so much by speech codes 
as by not being hired for the faculty 
and not being invited to give talks or 
lectures on campus. Some conservative 
speakers were intimidated by protests; 
but for the most part, conservatives 
were simply not there and not invited. 
First Amendment liberals prefer the 
cause of the embattled and give little 
thought to the need for a balance of 
reasonable or respectable opinion in 
universities. To exaggerate: They will 
defend you only if they hate you, or if 
you are being persecuted. The near¬ 
total exclusion of conservatives from 
the faculties of America’s elite univer¬ 
sities does not alarm them. The fact 
that partisan debate outside the uni¬ 
versities is freer and livelier than with¬ 
in may be deplorable, but it does not 
strike them as a free speech issue. They 
take for granted the willingness of citi¬ 
zens to speak up. They become indig¬ 
nant at the suppression of speech, but 
worry much less about speech that it 
never occurs to anyone to express. 

A society of free speech needs lively 
exchange between the parties and not 
just loud voices from its eccentric 
fringe—and this is true, too, for uni¬ 
versities. For lively exchange you need 
balance, as it is easy for a dominant 
majority to be unruffled by dissent 
when it is only from a token few. One 
could seek balance by declaring parti¬ 
san opinion to be academically irrele¬ 
vant, as when President Robert Sproul 



at Berkeley in the 1930s (Downs notes) 
banned the use of university buildings 
for partisan purposes. Many social sci¬ 
entists in universities follow a similar 
logic when they adopt the fact/value 
distinction: “My science is over here 
and my values are over there; there’s 
no connection!” The fact that most all 
of us are liberals, and hardly any con¬ 
servative, is therefore irrelevant. Sci¬ 
ence is what matters, and that is 
impartial. 

This attitude coexists at universities 
today with the opposite, postmodern 
view that science is only a mask of 
impartiality to conceal the partisan 
exercise of power. True impartiality 
being impossible, in this view, we 
should embrace partiality and politi¬ 
cize the university. Either way, 
whether from positivism or postmod¬ 
ernism, conservatives lose out. They 
are not necessary to be heard, and if 
they are heard, they do harm to pro¬ 
gressive causes. 

Mention of progress brings up the 
second problem for free speech liber¬ 
als, the problem of truth. Liberals 
stand for progress and, for self-protec¬ 
tion, sometimes call themselves pro¬ 
gressives. They also stand for diversity 
and speak of it constantly. Yet progress 
is hostile to diversity, especially to the 
diversity that conservatives represent. 
Progress is progress in truth, in the 
overcoming of prejudice such as 
racism, sexism, and homophobia. By 
identifying and refuting prejudice, 


progress establishes the reign of truth 
and narrows the range of acceptable 
opinions. What, then, is to be done 
about conservatives who hold these 
prejudices? Today, conservatives do 
not, or no longer, hold to racial preju¬ 
dice, and anyone who does has been 
banished from responsible discussion. 
But is it the same for sexism and 
homophobia? Has debate on these 
matters been foreclosed, and does it 
deserve to be? 

If liberals agree that one can still 
believe in sex differences and in the 
superiority of heterosexual life, they 
then consent to diversity and admit 
that conservatism in these respects is 
respectable. If they do, however, they 
set limits to progress in truth, or in the 
spread of truth. They justify a society 
balanced between liberals and conserv¬ 
atives, the party of progress and the 
party of order, as John Stuart Mill 
called them. But this seems to be a 
society of truth and untruth, perma¬ 
nently divided, which prevents the tri¬ 
umph of truth, of liberalism. 

How can liberals accept that? Or 
respect it? Mill says that truth will 
become dead dogma if it is not chal¬ 
lenged by opposing views, which is his 
reason for tolerating conservatives. But 
the problem is that if truth is systemat¬ 
ically challenged, it will not be para¬ 
mount. Diversity will replace truth. 

This problem is more acute in uni¬ 
versities as opposed to society in gener¬ 
al, because universities are dedicated to 
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Public Nuisances 

Some are dangerous, and some are just pains 
in the neck, by Joe Queenan 


the pursuit of truth. Downs notes that 
the difference between free speech and 
academic freedom is that the latter, 
unlike the former, relates to truth. A 
society can have free speech, pace the 
ACLU, if it does not challenge its own 
basic presuppositions, like those in the 
Declaration of Independence. But a 
university must, in pursuit of truth, 
hold those presuppositions open to 
inquiry. To carry out such inquiry, a 
university would seem to have greater 
need of diversity than a society. A uni¬ 
versity would not want to foreclose 
questions that a society might consider 
settled. 

Conservatism is therefore closer to 
the mission of the university than lib¬ 
eralism is. Liberals, insofar as they are 
progressives, believe that it is possible 
to eliminate prejudice from society. 
When prejudice is gone, truth prevails, 
and there is no need to reconsider the 
errors of the past. Progress is irrevoca¬ 
ble, and inquiry shrinks to whatever 
questions remain unsettled. Conserva¬ 
tives, believing that it is not possible to 
eliminate prejudice, are more tolerant 
than liberals; they expect society to be, 
and remain, a mixture of truth and 
untruth. Conservatives may be preju¬ 
diced themselves, or they may be just 
tolerant of prejudice in others. If soci¬ 
ety will always be a mixture of truth 
and untruth, it may be necessary to see 
what sort of untruth is politically com¬ 
patible with truth, and what sort is not. 

This is the problem we face in judg¬ 
ing the civil rights of terrorists, a prob¬ 
lem Downs alludes to but does not dis¬ 
cuss. We surely do not need speech 
codes to hobble conservatives—they 
should be listened to!—but we may 
well need measures to suppress the 
preaching of Islamic terrorists. There 
we have true hate speech composed of 
hateful ideas, and as a conservative 
once said, ideas have consequences. 

But Downs points out that the idea 
of sensitivity erodes the difference 
between speaking and doing. The 
function of speech comes to be pre¬ 
serving the self-esteem of those spoken 
to, rather than addressing them; and 
sexual harassment, a certain behavior, 
comes to include words found 
offensive. ♦ 


O n page 56 of this scatter¬ 
shot attack on the legions 
of Satan, the veteran 
reporter Bernard Gold¬ 
berg singles out the clear and present 
danger posed to the Republic by one 
Matthew Lesko. Lesko is the blather¬ 
ing ninny who turns up in late-night 
infomercials clownishly 
exhorting the public to 
access the Himalayas of 
“free money” sitting 
around in government 
coffers. 

Is Lesko annoying? Very. Is he 
manipulative, willfully misleading, 
only too ready to bend the truth for his 
own purposes? Almost certainly. But 
does anyone seriously believe that a 
shilling goofball marooned in the bow¬ 
els of late-night cable television is 
doing irreparable harm to our nation 
in the manner of Eminem or Kenneth 
Lay or Paris Hilton? The notion that 
Goldberg would include someone as 
innocuous as Matthew Lesko on his 
list of Public Enemies Number 1- 
100—a list that includes such gilt- 
edged anacondas as Michael Moore, A1 
Sharpton, and Barbra Streisand—cre¬ 
ates the unsettling suspicion that the 
author could only come up with about 
42 people that he really hated, and 
then had to pad out the list with 
ringers. 

Happily, it is the eccentric, unscien¬ 
tific nature of Goldberg’s enemies list 
that makes this volume readable, in 
the sense that slapdash books of this 
nature can ever be truly called “read¬ 
able.” Everyone knows Goldberg’s 
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shtick—liberal bias ruined America 
and my career, even though I do have 
eight Emmys—so no one is going to be 
terribly surprised that Dan Rather, 
Barbara Walters, Diane Sawyer, Bill 
Moyers, and a host of journalists far 
more famous than Goldberg rear their 
increasingly ugly heads on his list. 

Nor will those con¬ 
versant with Gold¬ 
berg’s pissed-off-old- 
white-millionaire- 
everyman persona be 
shocked when he refers 
to Walters as “the Queen of Crap,” 
which she most assuredly is. Few will 
be stunned to see the names Teddy 
Kennedy, Jesse Jackson, Jimmy 
Carter, A1 Gore, Julian Bond, Noam 
Chomsky, and Maxine Waters surface 
on Goldberg’s roll call of the officially 
proscribed. Unsurprisingly, punching 
bags such as Paul Krugman, A1 
Franken, and Jonathan Kozol all 
report for their licks, as do cultural 
villains on the order of Michael Jack- 
son, Ludacris, Courtney Love, Tim 
Robbins, and the hypnotically unin¬ 
teresting Janeane Garofalo. 

What separates the angry, inelegant¬ 
ly written, hugely derivative 100 People 
Who Are Screwing Up America from all 
the other angry, inelegantly written, 
hugely derivative books about people 
who are screwing up America is the 
author’s endearing penchant for haul¬ 
ing his personal hetes noires in from left 
field and giving them a shellacking 
just for the hell of it. For those of us 
who specialize in gratuitous cruelty, 
there is nothing more satisfying than a 
totally unoccasioned ad hominem attack 
on a hapless target triggered by, appar¬ 
ently, nothing. (An example: Molly 
Ivins is not even mentioned in Gold¬ 
berg’s book and has absolutely nothing 
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to do with this review, but this seems 
like a nice time to point out that the 
talentless, gutless pinko, who gave a 
negative review to my first book and 
then canceled out of a television 
appearance on the same show as me, 
has been accused of filching material 
from other, far more talented, writers. 
On more than one occasion. For more 
details, consult Florence King, Clive 
James, et al.) Thus, in a book that mer¬ 
cilessly tees off on Alec Baldwin, Mar¬ 
tin Sheen, Katha Pollitt, and other cer¬ 
tified dimwits, Goldberg goes out of 
his way to blast Anna Nicole Smith, a 
harmless fatso; Phil Donahue, a harm¬ 
less has-been; and Kate Hudson, the 
feather-headed spawn of the equally 
innocuous Goldie Hawn and the 
supernaturally inoffensive Kurt 
Russell. 

He also trashes Sheila Jackson Lee, 
the misguided but not especially perni¬ 
cious Democratic congresswoman 
from Texas who wants more hurricanes 
named Jamal, DeShawn, and LaToya, 
as a point of racial pride, and accuses 
Paul Begala of being a “left-wing hate- 
monger,” whereas most of us thought 
he was merely an idiot. He attacks 
Internet celebrities no one has ever 
heard of, academics who are not house¬ 
hold names, artists who are not impor¬ 
tant, bureaucrats no one could pick out 
of a police lineup, and A-team novel¬ 
ists like Jane Smiley who, whatever her 
failings as a political theorist, can actu¬ 
ally write original, moving prose, 
which Goldberg cannot. 

Still, there are statutes of limitations 
on even the most noble vendettas, and 
sometimes Goldberg’s variations give 
off the unambiguous fragrance of 
mold. Seeking to even old scores, and I 
mean old scores, Goldberg acts as if the 
geriatric Norman Mailer is still a vital 
force in this society, lambastes the 
increasingly pathetic, irrelevant Oliver 
Stone, and singles out David Duke for 
what he clearly believes to be a long 
overdue woodshedding. It’s as if he 
started writing this book in 1979, set it 
aside for 25 years, then precipitously 
exhumed it, threw in a few generic 
remarks about how much he hates 
gangsta rap, and published it as is. No, 
there is nothing wrong with hating the 



enemy, but to be a worthy 
adversary one’s nemesis 
must at least still be 
breathing. Oliver Stone’s 
last movie was the disas¬ 
trous Alexander ; David 
Duke hasn’t been a vital 
force in Louisiana politics 
for years, and never made 
any impact nationally; 
and even Norman Mailer 
knows he is too old to ful¬ 
fill the role of Minister of 
Evil. Besides, Michael 
Moore’s got it locked up. 

This brings us to the 
subject of Harry Bela- 
fonte. A congenial has- 
been who last had a hit in ^ 

1937, Belafonte once j 
referred to Colin Powell * 

;o 

as a “house slave.” This is | 
poisonous, stupid, dis- <g 
honorable, unmanly, g 
That is not the point. £ 

Unlike Howard Stern, ^ 

c/> 

Eminem, Jerry Springer, | 

Howard Dean, and, of £ 

0 

course, Michael Moore, ^ 
who exercise tremendous | 
power in this society, 

Harry Belafonte is a foolish old man, 
a relic, a joke. (Rule of thumb: If peo¬ 
ple under the age of 30 haven’t heard 
of you, you are probably not Beelze¬ 
bub.) From the perspective of the 
embattled conservative, who sees his 
cause triumphing in the political are¬ 
na but ceaselessly ceding terrain on 
the cultural battlefield, Michael 
Moore is smallpox, Martin Sheen is 
cholera, Barbra Streisand is yellow 
fever, Susan Sarandon is typhus. By 
comparison, Harry Belafonte is a mild 
case of tendonitis. This is worrying. If 
a seasoned malingerer like Bernard 
Goldberg cannot produce anyone 
more sinister than Harry Belafonte to 
put on his list of seditious ne’er-do- 
wells, it strongly suggests that things 
are not nearly as bad in this country 
as many of us believe. The same holds 
true for Wallace Shawn: If the 
hideous gnome who played the chub¬ 
by dwarf in The Princess Bride is the 
85th scariest guy in Goldberg’s Per¬ 
sonal House of Horrors, this country 


has seriously lowered its standards of 
terror. 

This brings us to the final question. 
When Al Franken or Janeane Garofalo 
or someone even worse responds to 
Goldberg’s insults by writing a parody 
of 100 People Who Are Screwing Up 
America , who will appear on their list? 
Obviously, Mel Gibson will make a 
fine stand-in for Oliver Stone; clearly 
Arnold Schwarzenegger can do yeo¬ 
man service as the right-wing version 
of Tim Robbins. But where does the 
right come up with a demon as malig¬ 
nant as Eminem? Where does the right 
find an ex-president as sanctimonious 
and unctuous and insufferable as Jim¬ 
my Carter? Where does the right look 
for a scoundrel as dapper and stylish as 
Al Sharpton? And where, oh where, is 
the right going to find its very own 
Harry Belafonte? 

Frankly, I don’t think the conserva¬ 
tive movement has anyone in a class 
with Harry Belafonte. And that’s why 
conservatives are just no fun. ♦ 
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Africa Betrayed 

Tyrants are the continent’s principal natural resource. 

by Roger Bate 


N ot since The Scramble for 
Africa by Thomas Paken- 
ham has an author had 
the temerity to attempt to 
document the key moments of history 
of the entire African continent over 
half a century. But where Pakenham’s 
book, covering the European coloniza¬ 
tion of the continent, 
occasionally failed to 
maintain interest, Mar¬ 
tin Meredith’s book 
consistently grabs and 
holds your attention. 

This is, probably, a 
magnificent achievement. From Cairo 
to Cape Town, from Dakar to Djibouti, 
Meredith understands what is impor¬ 
tant and what the reader will want to 
learn. I say “probably” simply because 
I can only judge the writing on the 
countries I know something about; but 
where I have knowledge, he is spot on. 
If the rest of the book is as accurate as 
the chapters on Southern Africa, this is 
a seminal work. 

I read the chapter about the Tutsi 
genocide in Rwanda more avidly than 
any part of any nonfiction book I have 
ever encountered. It is compellingly 
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written and appalling to comprehend. 
Even Francophiles will be disillusioned 
by that country’s politics, and disas¬ 
trous and mendacious involvement in 
the Rwanda crisis. But no country gets 
a free ride. Britain’s colonial legacy and 
contemporary policies are rightly 
decried in several chapters (notably on 
Sudan and Egypt), as is 
America’s calamitous 
involvement with 
Mobutu Sese Seko’s 
leadership in Zaire and 
the debacles in Liberia 
and Somalia. The 
Sudanese import of Osama bin Laden 
and Islamic influences in the region get 
an interesting, careful, and highly criti¬ 
cal discussion as well. 

Where Pakenham dramatized the 
colonization of Africa, Meredith dis¬ 
cusses the less exciting withdrawal 
from the continent, and how black 
African rule emerged. Meredith knows 
the importance of colonial history, and 
how much of the blame for Africa’s 
failure lies with it. He writes: “As the 
haggling in Europe over African terri¬ 
tory continued, land and peoples 
became little more than pieces on a 
chess board. ‘We have been giving 
away mountains and rivers and lakes 
to each other, only hindered by the 


small impediment that we never knew 
exactly where they were,’ Britain’s 
prime minister, Lord Salisbury 
remarked sardonically.” 

Starting with a chapter on the inde¬ 
pendence of Ghana from Britain in 
1957, Meredith details the always 
painful, and generally disastrous, 
experience of African self-rule. The 
notable exception is Botswana, a coun¬ 
try that moved peacefully from British 
colony to democratic African state, 
with private property rights, rule of 
law, economic growth, and increasing 
standards of health care (albeit a huge 
AIDS problem). But while Botswana is 
a shining star on the continent, its 
luminescence is enhanced by the cata¬ 
strophes around it, its achievements 
more moderate by Asian standards. Of 
53 countries, only Botswana and post¬ 
apartheid South Africa may be con¬ 
sidered successful. 

The current trend, much favored by 
United Nations advisory panels, is to 
say that Africa has unique problems of 
geography and disease, which is why it 
is poor. Meredith blames governance. 
Uncaring colonial powers gave way to 
despotic African leaders, often pawns 
in the Cold War. Today, corrupt leaders 
must shoulder the blame. Africa is a 
continent where people still go into 
government to make money. As 
Meredith explains about Nigeria 
(although the analysis can easily be 
applied to other countries), during 
colonial times, it was seen as accept¬ 
able to rip off the government: “The 
same attitude prevailed with the com¬ 
ing of independence. The state was 
regarded as a foreign institution that 
could be used for personal and com¬ 
munity gain without any sense of 
shame or need for accountability. 
Plunderers of the government treasury 
were often excused on the grounds that 
they had only ‘taken their share.’” 

The most fascinating parts are the 
portraits of the “big men,” the leaders, 
most of whom were despots, ruling in 
the belief that they were infallible or 
God-like. Mengistu Haile Miriam of 
Ethiopia, Idi Amin of Uganda, Mobu¬ 
tu of Zaire, Sani Abacha of Nigeria, 
Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe, to name 
but a few. Accustomed to endless 
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A Camelot Minute 

Arthur Schlesinger’s ‘Vital Center’ hasn’t held. 

by Fred Siegel 


praise, it is not surprising to learn that 
absolute power tended to corrupt them 
absolutely. 

Idi Amin is the most vividly 
evoked. Having proclaimed himself 
the king of Scotland, he liked to fire off 
bizarre cables to foreign leaders: “He 
wished President Nixon ‘a speedy 
recovery from Watergate’; offered 
Britain’s music-loving prime minister, 
Edward Heath, a post as bandmaster 
after his election defeat; advised 
Israel’s Golda Meir ‘to tuck up her 
knickers’ and run to Washington; sug¬ 
gested to Mao Tse-tung that he should 
mediate in the Sino-Soviet dispute; 
and proposed himself as head of the 
Commonwealth.” But Meredith tem¬ 
pers such amusing anecdotes with the 
knowledge that Amin had probably 
200,000 of his subjects murdered. 

For political scientists and econo¬ 
mists, the more interesting critiques 
are of the less colorful, but equally dis¬ 
astrous, socialist leaders, such as Julius 
Nyerere (Tanzania) and Kenneth 
Kaunda (Zambia) and many others. 
All were driven by Communist ideals, 
and all destroyed their countries’ 
economies. 

Although this book was written too 
early to discuss this summer’s Live 8 
concerts and Tony Blair’s move to 
push Africa up the political agenda at 
the G8 summit, Meredith does deal 
most interestingly with the Live AID 
concerts of 1985 and how the money 
raised was largely wasted, given that 
the cause of Ethiopia’s famine was the 
vile Mengistu regime. That section 
demonstrates Meredith’s skepticism 
about aid, and leads this reader to the 
conclusion that nothing changed then, 
and nothing will change now, unless 
Africans and their leaders make 
change a priority—something Mere¬ 
dith concludes is possible, and is hap¬ 
pening in many places. 

Meredith first traveled up the Nile 
from Cairo in 1964 as a 21-year-old and 
claims that, in many ways, his “African 
journey has continued ever since.” His 
careful, detailed analysis, his dispas¬ 
sionate but not detached writing, and 
his evident wit mean that we might all 
hope his journey continues for much 
longer. ♦ 


I n 1949, two landmark political 
works—Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s 
The Vital Center: The Politics of 
Freedom and Peter Viereck’s Con¬ 
servatism Revisited —seemed to define 
the new postwar shape of American 
politics. The two books were beautiful¬ 
ly wrought essays written by friends, 
both Harvard-educated 
historians of consider¬ 
able breadth. The 32- 
year-old Schlesinger’s 
book redefined liberal¬ 
ism for the generation 
that had fought its way through the 
Depression and World War II, while 
the 33-year-old Viereck’s essay was 
hailed as the first account of “the new 
conservatism.” Both men, the children 
of politically committed parents, 
defined themselves in opposition to 
fascism and communism, “the twin 
evils of totalitarianism,” even as they 
were unambiguous critics of what they 
saw as Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s vulgar 
populism. 

Writing almost in parallel, 
Schlesinger and Viereck staked out 
positions in which a philosophical 
conservatism based on a sense of man’s 
fallen nature was used to leverage a 
modulated political optimism ground¬ 
ed in a prudent empiricism. Together, 
Schlesinger and Viereck, generally 
men of almost Erasmian balance, 
feared the impact on democracy of the 
“anxieties” induced by freedom. Writ¬ 
ing in the wake of the mass move¬ 
ments that had convulsed Europe, they 
were disdainful of laissez-faire capital¬ 
ism and of the Babbitry they associated 
with business leaders, even as they 
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looked to elites to contain democracy’s 
rawer tendencies. But today Viereck’s 
book is all but forgotten, while The 
Vital Center continues to be discussed 
by liberals almost as if it were written 
by a contemporary. 

What accounts for the eclipse of one 
and the continued allure of the other? 

Some significance 
should be attached to 
the way they made 
their arguments. Nei¬ 
ther man was sensitive 
to the ethnic and reli¬ 
gious dimensions of American life. But 
in a short book, Viereck spent, as he 
later acknowledged, far too much time 
explicating the virtues of Klemens von 
Metternich, the Austrian architect of 
the long post-Napoleonic peace in 
Europe. America’s postwar alliance 
system, as well as the still-promising 
United Nations, were, it was true, 
influenced by the way Metternich had 
tried to contain the earlier ideological 
scourge of Jacobinism. But Americans 
had a hard time connecting with Met¬ 
ternich, an aristocrat who insisted on 
“deference” from his social inferiors. 

Schlesinger’s heroes were more 
accessible. In The Vital Center he 
argued that Franklin Roosevelt was 
continuing the course embarked on by 
Andrew Jackson, who fought the privi¬ 
leged power of the Bank of the United 
States in the name of popular aspira¬ 
tions, just as FDR championed the 
average American when he took on the 
“economic royalists.” This tack 
grounded the New Deal’s state-bro¬ 
kered compromises between free mar¬ 
ket capitalism and the claims of “com¬ 
munity” in homegrown traditions. 

Schlesinger’s critics, such as 
historian Marvin Meyers, insisted that 
he had gotten Jackson all wrong. The 
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Jacksonians, Meyers argued with con¬ 
siderable skill and evidence, looked to 
free markets as a bulwark against the 
privileges they associated with political 
arrangements. But Meyers and other 
critics had little popular impact. 
Schlesinger succeeded in persuading 
most liberals that the New Deal was far 
more than just a temporary bargain to 
meet the emergency of the Great 
Depression. Rather, liberals became 
convinced, and many remained con¬ 
vinced, that the New Deal arrange¬ 
ments not only reflected, but culminat¬ 
ed for all time, the ceaseless struggle 
between business and the people that 
defined American history. 

Viereck’s Burkean gradualism was 
a partisan dead end. In 1952, much to 
the dismay of other conservatives, he 
supported the Democrat Adlai 
Stevenson for president. By the mid- 
1950s he was being bypassed by an 
alternative strand of conservatism 
more attuned to America’s vigorously 
capitalist past and far less burdened 
by the fear of populism as a harbinger 
of totalitarianism. In his 1962 intro¬ 
duction for a new edition of The New 
Conservatism , an overwrought Viereck 
denounced the political populism of 
the William Buckley/Barry Goldwa- 
ter brand of conservatism as “a fagade 
for either plutocratic profiteering or 
fascist style thought control national¬ 
ism.” This populist or “street corner” 
conservatism, as it was known in the 
cities, marked the beginning of a 
political break with both Viereck’s 
focus on the madness of the 1930s 
and the Republicans’ residual stick- 
in-the-mud pre-New Deal politics. 

Schlesinger’s resolutely partisan 
approach to politics and policy 
endured—though, by the early 1950s, 
Viereck and the liberal historian Eric 
Goldman were already pointing out 
that liberalism was increasingly 
small-“c” conservative in its defense 
of New Deal policies, which might or 
might not stand the test of time. 

A great deal of ink has been wasted 
over whether Schlesinger got com¬ 
munism and the Cold War right. He 
did. Writing before the publication of 
George Orwell’s 1984 , or Hannah 
Arendt’s The Origins of Totalitarianism 


or Jacob Talmon’s even more substan¬ 
tial The Origins of Totalitarian Democ¬ 
racy ', he argued that “the totalitarian 
left and the totalitarian right meet at 
last ... on the grounds of terror and 
tyranny.” Schlesinger, who anticipat¬ 
ed the Sino-Soviet split, saw that 
communism was “if anything a pass¬ 
ing stage ... a disease” that may 
afflict some “in the quest for moder¬ 
nity.” The rebarbative attacks—from 
the New Left which blamed him for 
McCarthyism and Vietnam, and from 
the right which dismissed him as a 
timid professor unwilling to confront 
evil in the world—are best forgotten. 

In retrospect, Schlesinger relied 
far too heavily on Eric Fromm’s now- 
forgotten, then-fashionable ideas 
about the anxiety of individuality. 
But much of The Vital Center is a 
fount of common sense for liberals. 
He dismissed the left-wing hysterics 
who warn of impending American 
fascism. He mocked the neurotic 
“wailers” who used “liberalism as an 
outlet for private grievances and frus¬ 
trations,” as compared with the 
“doers” who commit themselves to 
the “tedious study of detail” in order 
“to assume the burden of civic 
responsibility.” And he was contemp¬ 
tuous of the “doughfaces,” a term 
which originally applied to Northern 
men of Southern principles during 
the Civil War, but which he applied 
to Henry Wallace and the fellow trav¬ 
elers who were “democratic men with 
totalitarian principles.” Although the 
term never caught on, the contempo¬ 
rary parallels are all too obvious. 

The Vital Center has obvious weak¬ 
nesses. Schlesinger, as he would later 
admit, had vastly underestimated the 
dynamism of American capitalism, 
and he had almost nothing to say 
about the problem of state-brokered 
interest groups. Eric Goldman’s 
paean to the New Deal, Rendezvous 
with Destiny: A History of Modern 
American Reform , published three 
years later, ends pessimistically but 
presciently, noting that “the process 
of the atomization of ‘the people’ into 
special interest groups” posed a 
threat to the viability of liberalism. 

But the key problem at the emo¬ 


tional and political heart of the book 
has gone virtually unnoticed. The 
political and cultural snobbery that 
informs The Vital Center has proved 
the undoing of American liberalism. 
Schlesinger’s politics were driven less 
by a concern for the well-being of 
most Americans than a burning hos¬ 
tility toward business, despite its cru¬ 
cial role in winning World War II. 
Writing about The Vital Center in his 
memoirs, he acknowledged that he 
had been “captivated by [Joseph] 
Schumpeter’s aristocratic scorn for 
merchants, as I had been by George 
Sorel’s contempt for the cowardice of 
the bourgeoisie.” The second, over¬ 
looked chapter of The Vital Center on 
“The Failure of the Right” repro¬ 
duces in tone and content the warrior 
critique of business civilization 
adopted by Theodore Roosevelt, who 
disdained capitalists as people with 
the “ideals . . . [of] pawnbrokers.” 

Drawing on the resentful writings 
of Brooke, Charles, and Henry Adams, 
Schlesinger insisted that “the normal 
American businessman is insecure and 
confused. . . . Tear away the veil of 
Rotarian self-congratulation or Marx¬ 
ist demonology, and you are likely to 
find the irresolute and hesitating figure 
of George F. Babbitt.” He reveled in 
Charles Francis Adams’s statement 
that “I have known and tolerably well 
a good many ‘successful’ men—‘big’ 
financially—and a less interesting 
crowd I do not care to encounter.” But 
even more important, while he 
acknowledges the necessity of a leader¬ 
ship class even in a democracy, he 
insists that “timid” business people are 
incapable of joining that governing 
stratum. 

“The capitalists,” he insisted, 
quoting Henry Cabot Lodge, “have 
not been, in the political sense, an 
effective governing class.” What we 
needed, he said, was “the advantage 
of an intelligent aristocracy,” refer¬ 
ring to Winston Churchill. But he 
never specified where that aristocracy 
was to come from, although he obvi¬ 
ously thought that Harvard-educated 
men such as himself should be at the 
heart of it. 

Franklin Roosevelt temporarily 
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reconciled elitism and majoritarian- 
ism. The New Deal’s Brain Trust was 
seen and understood by most Ameri¬ 
cans to be acting on behalf, in FDR’s 
words, “of the will of the great major¬ 
ity of the people as distinguished 
from the judgment of a small minori¬ 
ty.” New Deal liberalism had been 
erected on the understanding that it 
was the job of a self-effacing elite, act¬ 
ing on behalf of the government, to 
protect the virtuous people from 
rapacious business interests. But it 
was an unstable arrangement. 

The Vital Center was written in the 
wake of Harry Truman’s come-from- 
behind victory in the 1948 election, 
which seemed to be a vindication for 
the politics Schlesinger advanced. 
Truman had triumphed over not only 
Republicans and business, but also 
over Henry Wallace and the support¬ 
ers of the Soviet Union on the left 
and Strom Thurmond and the Dixie- 
crat segregationists on the right, in 
the name of advancing the Fair Deal’s 
extensions of the New Deal. But 
Schlesinger could barely bring him¬ 
self to mention the Missouri haber¬ 
dasher’s name in the book. Earlier, he 
had written that “not only is [Tru¬ 
man] himself a man of mediocre and 
limited capacity . . . [but] he has 
managed to surround himself with 
his intellectual equals.” Truman was 
so socially unacceptable that 
Schlesinger had briefly joined the 
movement to draft the stately Dwight 
D. Eisenhower for president in 1948, 
although he later admitted that he 
had no idea of the general’s political 
views. Truman reciprocated in kind: 
He quipped that “there should be a 
real liberal party in this country, and 
I don’t mean a crackpot professional 
one.” 

John F. Kennedy’s Camelot of the 
“best and the brightest” was able to, 
once again, temporarily reconcile the 
tension between enlightened elite lead¬ 
ership (as Schlesinger saw it) and pop¬ 
ular sentiment. But in the wake of 
Vietnam and the urban riots of the 
1960s, the New Left liberals of the 
post-Kennedy era saw, and continue to 
see, the people themselves and the 
American culture they embody as the 



problem that de¬ 
mands government 
action. By 1968, the 
Schlesinger who had 
once totemized Jack¬ 
sonian working men 
and 1930s American 
nationalists described 
Americans “as the 
most frightening peo¬ 
ple on this planet.” At 
times, he has referred 
to the tension be¬ 
tween what he de¬ 
scribed as “the edu¬ 
cated few and the 
uneducated many,” as 
when he warned that 
the Eugene McCarthy 
presidential campaign 
was turning the Dem¬ 
ocratic party into a 
“semiprecious rally of _ 
the Illuminati .” But by | 

1972 Schlesinger was ^ 
supporting George 1 
McGovern, the candi- $ 
date of the illuminati. e 
In the aftermath of f 
McGovern’s landslide ^ 
defeat, AFL-CIO op- | 
erative A1 Barkan ^ 
swore, “We aren’t ^ 
going to let those Har- p 
vard-Berkeley Cam- 
elots take over the party.” But they did. 

In the new liberalism that emerged 
out of the political cauldron of the 
1960s, professionals such as lawyers 
and social workers protected victim¬ 
ized groups from a supposedly virulent 
majority. But too often, professionals 
have a vested interest in inflating their 
own worth at the expense of those they 
look to instruct. “Uncertain ... of the 
nature of their constituency,” wrote 
James Nuechterlein in 1977, “many 
liberals tend to cover their confusion 
with an intense if generally unfocused 
moralism.” 

Today, Schlesinger’s “educated few” 
have become a multitude in their own 
right. In England, they have their own 
party, the Liberal Democrats; in the 
United States they are stuck in an 
uneasy cohabitation with representa¬ 
tives of the unwashed. No longer self- 


effacing servants of working America, 
as in the 1930s, or of victims’ groups, 
as in the 1970s and ’80s, they are 
increasingly, as in the Howard Dean 
campaign, looking for power in their 
own right. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., a Bour¬ 
bon liberal who proudly states in his 
memoirs that he has the same views 
now that he did when he wrote The 
Vital Center in 1949, has little to say 
about this dilemma. But the attitudes 
he advanced in The Vital Center live on 
in the aristocratic snobbery of profes¬ 
sional liberals, in both senses of the 
term, who expect, given their putative 
expertise, to be obeyed. Faced with a 
disobedient public, as in recent elec¬ 
tions, their impotence has expressed 
itself in the same disdain for Middle 
America that Schlesinger once 
reserved for businessmen. ♦ 
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Dearest Daddy 

The sheep in Wolf’s clothing is not Naomi. 

by Judy Bachrach 


I n her hoary book The Beauty 
Myth , Naomi Wolf argued that 
being a great looker is not the 
result of fine genes and high- 
quality lip gloss, both of which the 
author appears to possess in abun¬ 
dance, but “the choice to do whatever 
we want with our faces and bodies 
without being pun¬ 
ished by an ideology 
that is using attitudes, 
economic pressure, 
and even legal judg¬ 
ments regarding 
women’s appearance to 
undermine us psychologically and 
politically.” 

It was, interestingly, precisely this 
sort of patience-enhancing exposition 
that turned the book into a 1991 best¬ 
seller and, eight years later, Ms. Wolf 
into a $15,000-a-month image adviser 
to presidential aspirant A1 Gore. 

That was a difficult and, perhaps, 
counterproductive alliance, more the 
result of Ms. Wolf’s friendship with 
Gore’s daughter, Karenna (a relation¬ 
ship described at the time, naturally, 
as “bonding”), than any actual value 
she might have had for the campaign. 
The Democratic candidate was 
ordered, for example, to wear earth 
tones because, in the public eye, they 
are “more reassuring”—than what, 
Ms. Wolf never quite said: possibly 
than Mr. Gore. 

She is not, in other words, a 
woman who is easily defined or 
always right. To take just one more 
example, one reason (aside from her 
breathtaking salary) most Gore con¬ 
fidants so distrusted Ms. Wolf is that 
she appeared in their midst shortly 
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after the release of Promiscuities , her 
third book. Well, you can probably 
divine its contents. In it the author 
argued that heavy petting and oral 
sex should be “something schools 
should teach teenagers.” She want¬ 
ed, she said, “to explore the shadow 
slut who walks alongside us as we 
grow up.” 

So imagine my con¬ 
sternation on being 
told to write a review 
of Ms. Wolf’s latest 
oeuvre , which is not at 
all concerned with 
sluts, oral sex, or the beauty industry 
that penalizes furry legs and court- 
orders mascara. It is called The Tree- 
house , and it is not about the figura¬ 
tive “phallocenctric patriarchy” the 
author openly despises but about Ms. 
Wolf’s own actual father, who is 80 
years old, very nice, and named 
Leonard. Yes, just like Virginia’s hus¬ 
band, except even more literary and 
understanding. Also, he spells his last 
name right. 

I’m very much afraid that Leonard 
is the kind of father Ms. Wolf does 
not deserve. He helps build a tree- 
house for his granddaughter. He 
writes poetry and he teaches it. Like 
most of the universe, he doesn’t 
think Naomi should have ever dis¬ 
pensed advice to Gore. But not 
because Gore dresses badly or is, as 
Naomi so rudely phrased it in inter¬ 
nal memos, a beta-male who has to 
work overtime at alphasizing him¬ 
self. No, Leonard thinks Naomi 
shouldn’t have abetted those presi¬ 
dential ambitions because . . . hmm 
. . . “such a thing seemed like a kind 
of prostitution of whatever gifts I 
had.” In fact, Leonard argues to his 
daughter—legitimately, one feels— 


“No one else has your particular 
voice.” 

Naomi couldn’t agree more. “I saw 
exactly what he meant. But children 
always need to overthrow their 
fathers, especially when the fathers 
are right.” 

Another thing that divides the 
child from the father, the author 
informs us, is that she, Naomi, is a 
raging “commercial success with my 
first book—the world of greenrooms 
and TV sound bites . . .” And guess 
who isn’t a raging success? Time and 
again, our gal decries her own “arro¬ 
gance” and the “little peace” she is 
allotted thanks to her incredible 
celebrity. But really, all she wants the 
reader to know is how bone-rattling- 
ly FATIGUED she is to be “besieged 
by e-mail, CNN headlines, phone 
calls.” 

(This is, as it turns out, a favorite 
theme of hers. I once called her 
myself, only to get cut off in mid¬ 
introduction by a loud voice, stiff and 
angry with outrage: “HOW DID 
YOU GET MY NUMBER?” By way 
of reply, I think I said something 
snippy and Warholish. Twenty min¬ 
utes later, Ms. Wolf phoned back, 
apologetic in her fashion. Due to the 
immense avalanche of fame and pub¬ 
licity that threatened to engulf her, 
she was being, she said, “stalked.” At 
first, she hadn’t caught my name. 
Now what was it I wanted?) 

As for Leonard, he wrote 20 
books. (“Some have done well; oth¬ 
ers were ignored,” his daughter 
writes helpfully.) He shows Naomi 
how to hang brackets for curtains 
and gives her friends excellent advice 
on romance. 

He says, “The God I don’t believe 
in and I get along very well,” which is 
an extremely polite way of dealing 
with eternity. Delmore Schwartz, 
who was very crazy and alcoholic, 
once threatened to kill him, after 
erroneously fingering Mr. Wolf as the 
seducer of his wife. 

What can one say? He’s a peach. 
Hanging brackets and hanging out. 
Now that’s a legacy. I cannot tell you 
how envious I am. Or how unhappy. I 
wish he had written this book. ♦ 
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I The Standard Reader 

Books in Brief 


The Roots of Evil by John 
Kekes (Cornell University 
Press, 261 pp., $29.95) In 

the face of “softhearts” 
who believe that not even a 
ruthless terrorist is an evildoer, John 
Kekes seeks in The Roots of Evil to 
articulate why people commit evil 
and why evildoers should be held 
accountable. Crafting a “secular real¬ 
ist” explanation of iniquity, he 
avoids both “esoteric” Christ¬ 
ian/Platonic accounts of good and 
evil and Pollyannaish Enlighten¬ 
ment notions about the perfectibility 
of man provided he is properly 
introduced to reason. 

Selecting six situations of evil— 
ranging from the Albigensian cru¬ 
sade to Robespierre’s Reign of Terror 
to Charles Manson’s rampages— 
Kekes, in intellectual fashion, pro¬ 
vides possible excuses and rational¬ 
izations, before affirming that, 
indeed, such actions, and the actors 
involved, were evil. 

Kekes’s subsequent discussion of 
the roots of peccancy is lucid, though 
prone to frustrating repetition. 
Describing common explanations of 
evil, ranging from religious to bio¬ 
logical, he attempts to refute each. 
He claims that evil, rather, is the 
product of a blend of sundry fac¬ 
tors—both internal (e.g., individual 
will) and external (e.g., upbringing). 
Kekes deems his theory, which 
removes the supernatural from the 
discussion while maintaining the 
real existence of evil, more accurate 
than those offered by anyone else in 
history, as he incorporates—or 
rejects—aspects of theories devel¬ 
oped by thinkers ranging from 
Aquinas to Kant to Arendt. 

In addition to pure “rationality,” 
Kekes claims that envy and boredom 
often lead to evildoing, particularly in 
the contemporary West (in the Middle 
Ages there was not much time to 
allow for “casual” evil). The reintro¬ 
duction of the “moral imagination” (a 


term coined by Edmund Burke) into 
education may help folks resist the 
thrill of evil, he suggests. Such a 
humanistic, nonreligious imagination 
will allow people in prosperous soci¬ 
eties to find fulfilling alternatives— 
bowling, perhaps—to evildoing. 

Kekes calls for a secular move¬ 
ment “toward elementary decency,” 
as he attacks relativists who grow 
squeamish at the suggestion that evil 
exists. His dislike of such moral 
lightweights is evident in a few gems 
of invective—crisp, entertaining 
sentences that stand out in a work of 
generally stoical logic. 

Kekes believes that his realistic, 
nuanced approach to evil will better 
equip society to mitigate its effects, 
make it less likely to occur, and pun¬ 
ish the perpetrators. Though many 
surely will disagree with his argu¬ 
ments, he provides a compelling 
perspective. 

—Joseph Lindsley 

B The Historian by Eliza¬ 
beth Kostova, (Little, 
Brown, 642 pp., $25.95) 

Ah, the sweet mystery of 
hype. Publishers Weekly has 
proclaimed Elizabeth Kostova’s first 
novel as the one sleeper work to 
emerge from summer as a block¬ 
buster. “The it book of the season if 
not the year seems to have 
appeared,” writes editor in chief Sara 
Nelson. 

Nelson describes a “carefully cali¬ 
brated advertising campaign” that 
landed The Historian as number one 
on the PW bestseller list as well as 
the New York Times's. In less than a 
month, Little, Brown went back to 
press three times and currently has 
more than 800,000 copies of the book 
in print. 

The publishers are so giddy over 
the sales figures that they recently 
took out a full-page ad in the Arts 
section of the Times , declaring The 
Historian “destined for immortality.” 
And yes, the book has of course been 



optioned by Hollywood, and foreign 
rights have been sold in 28 countries. 

So, what’s got everyone in such a 
twitter? For starters, some 7,000 
advance reading copies were sent 
forth sometime in the spring— 
including one to me. And after some 
couple hundred pages, I simply 
couldn’t take it any longer—I who in 
the course of careers in publishing 
and moviemaking have made my 
way through more soul-numbing 
prose than any human ought to have 
faced. 

But the publicity taunted me. I 
went out, bought a copy (I’d long 
since given away the copy sent me), 
and pressed through the whole 
thing. Kostova’s premise is that 
Dracula has been walking around 
the world since the late fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, biting folks in the neck to turn 
them into the undead. At the risk of 
being a vile spoiler, you’re going to 
have to navigate some 576 pages to 
discover why. 

You’re going to have to wade 
through passages like: “Despite its 
famously frustrating incomplete¬ 
ness, the Zacharias ‘Chronicle,’ 
with the embedded ‘Tale of Stefan 
the Wanderer,’ is an important 
source of confirmation of Christian 
pilgrimage routes in the fifteenth- 
century Balkans, as well as infor¬ 
mation about the fate of the body 
of Vlad III ‘Tepes’ of Wallachia, 
long believed to have been buried 
at the monastery on Lake Snagov 
(in present-day Romania).” 

Kostova takes readers on the long 
trip of a daughter trying to find her 
father who is trying to find a col¬ 
league who has gone missing in a 
quest for the dread Dracula. The 
father leaves long written messages 
for the daughter. The missing col¬ 
league leaves hidden diaries. Trains 
are taken. Airplanes are flown.Tea is 
drunk. Coffee is drunk. Cafes are sat 
in. And so it goes on and on and on 
for all those hundreds of pages. 

—Cynthia Grenier 
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“Clear is the ulterior intention of the U.S. ... to disarm the DPRK 
and stifle it with nuke.” 

—North Korean Central News Agency, 9/21/05 

“The North Koreans will make odd statements at their leisure.” 

—Chief U.S. negotiator Christopher Hill 
to the New York Times, 9/21/05 
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minutes of the proceedings of the six-party negotiations 

September 2005, Beijing 

At session 34, discussions continued between the representatives of Japan, China, North 
Korea, South Korea, Russia, and the United States. 

Talk of .he nuclear issue began with China sug^Sng^iewof 
agt een,en. « • 

Senose." Panicipams in Ihe talks told ^uesKd’a'dolphin. Nonh 

in Los Angeles. 

Japan reiterated ihe proposal »review points » f N^h K™ 

^S’dw^NtSSUrrke 0 intonears, embraced Japan. - presented all 
parties to the talks with gifts of pickled cabbage, or kimchi. 

Kussi. said that i, conveyed the 

for a reunited S was best fresh. Russia said it 

offered to^uspeM all nuclear programs and to Kgift tmchi 

mwmm 

kimchi . 

Nonh Korea suggested that all panies ^ 

rSSEZ. win. Yokohama, and Sal. Lake City The W-*- 
alternative confidence-building suggestions. North Korea sugge destructive 

ISCSIS™*. Nonh Korea became agitated and 
declared the talks a failure. 
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